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Thrills of an Eastern Ornithologist in the South 


By CHARLES W. TOWNSEND, Ipswich, Mass 


YEAR ago, I described in these pages some of my thrills on seeing birds 
new to me in the West. In this paper I propose to mention a few thrills 
experienced during my first winter in the South. 

After an interesting and leisurely journey down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers by old-fashioned river steamers, in November, 1925, with the agreeable 
companionship of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, we at last reached New Orleans. 
In 1808, Audubon, with his bride, Lucy Bakewell, started from Pittsburgh in 
a flat-boat and floated down to Louisville to engage in business to which he was 
ill adapted. At Louisville, his granddaughter, Miss Hattie Audubon, still 
lives, and to her we paid our respects and found her bright and interesting, 
notwithstanding her advanced age. We enjoyed hearing her reminiscences of 
the great naturalist. From October 12, 1820, to January 7, 1821, Audubon 
floated down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. Here he is 
commemorated by a park and an inspiring bronze statue. 

With Dr. Pearson, I went to the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in the 
Louisiana marshes, which, as president of the National Audubon Society, he 
administers. Here were many thrills. Climbing to the top of the observation 
tower the next morning, I could see a flock of several thousand Geese feeding 
the marshes, mostly Blue Geese, silvery gray above, darker below, with white 
heads and necks. Associated with them were a smaller number of Snow Geese, 
pure white except for their wing-tips, which looked as if they had been dipped 
in ink. On Belle Isle Lake, close at hand, there were, unfortunately, no Geese 
and but a few Ducks—Shovellers, Lesser Scaups, Canvasbacks, and Buffle- 
heads—for, owing to a stormy influx of salt water from the Gulf of Mexico, the 
\uck-food had been killed. Replanting and distribution of waste rice later 
brought the Ducks back by thousands. During my stay, however, I saw enough 
water-fowl and other interesting birds to keep me busy and happy. 

Bidding good-bye to Dr. Pearson, I journeyed to the great King Ranch in 
'exas, where its owner, Mr. Richard Kleberg, kindly put at my disposal an 
tutomobile in which, for two days, I was taken many miles to see, if possible, 
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the rare Whooping Crane which winters in small numbers on the ranch. 
Occasionally we went in rough cart-tracks but usually across country, over 
prairies and sand-dunes, through bogs and scrub-oak thickets. Alas! as far as 
the Whooping Crane was concerned, our search was in vain, but I managed to 
see fifty different birds the first day, and I added four to my list of acquaint- 
ances—four thrills. The Long-billed Curlew, of which I saw many hundreds 
and which I studied within 40 yards (they were unsuspicious), are prominent 
features of the landscape. They are great cafe-au-lait-colored birds, with bills 
6 inches or more in length, and very noisy, calling distinctly cur-lew at times, 
but usually a loud whistling whoi, whoi. Two Hawks were new to me: one, Sen- 
nett’s White-tailed Hawk, a splendid fellow, dark above and white below, with 
a white tail ornamented by a black band near the tip, and Harris’s Hawk. 
still larger and finer, appearing black all over, with the exception of a white 
rump, a white tip to the tail, and a yellow bill. On nearer approach—and these 
birds were very tame—his shoulders showed dark red. He was associated with 
that noble-looking bird, Audubon’s Caracara, and, like him, appeared to be 
fond of ignoble carrion. 

The fourth new bird that day was the first cousin of the Whooping Crane 
and only slightly smaller, namely, the Sandhill Crane. Fortunately, it still 
exists in considerable numbers to delight the eyes of nature-lovers, and I saw 
over a hundred at the ranch and many more, later, in Florida. As tall or taller 
than the Great Blue Heron, of a lovely French blue color, with a red crown, it 
walks about in a stately manner and flies with neck outstretched instead of 
folded up as do the Herons. 

The next day I again pursued the elusive Whooping Crane, but saw him not. 
Again I was bounced up and down, thrown from side to side, and again I 
revelled in the multitude of birds, and added to my list, among others, Sprague’s 
Pipit. In his shape, size, and manner of walking and flight he resembles his 
cousin of the East, but he does not wave his tail in the eastern manner. He is 
streaked brown and buff above, and is buff and white below, with white outer 
tail-feathers. 

To Mr. R. D. Camp, the veteran naturalist and game-warden, I am in- 
debted for my very interesting and profitable fortnight at Brownsville, Texas. 
This region is a meeting-place for migrant birds from the east and west, and a 
number of Mexican birds find here their most northern limit. During my two 
weeks’ stay, in December, I saw 124 different kinds of birds, and, of these, no 
less than 29 were new to me. To find at Fort Brown, close to the town, such 
birds as the Dwarf and Red-eyed Cowbird, Couch’s Kingbird, Reddish Egret, 
and that wonderful bird of Egyptian mould, the White-faced Glossy Ibis, was 
indeed a treat, but my best find there was the Fulvous Tree-Duck. I had 
long been familiar with pictures of Tree-Ducks perched in trees, so that when | 
came on a pair, even although they were not perched in trees, I at once recog- 
nized them. These birds were very accommodating, and, as I saw them several 
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times, I was able to make careful record of every detail of their plumage and 
compare it with specimens in Mr. Camp’s collection. Their call-note sounded 
like whizz-ee-ah. 

If the White-faced Glossy Ibis was interesting, the White Ibis, snowy white 
but for the black tips to the wings and for its red bill, face, legs and feet, was 
positively exciting. Why should so many different white birds have black 
wing-tips? The Gannet, White Pelican, Snow Goose, and Wood Ibis are other 
notable examples. I cannot believe, as do some of the extremists, that it is in 
any way concealing. In fact, these birds are on that account more easily seen, 
for a big white bird floating high in the air might be overlooked among fleecy 
clouds, but with black wing-tips they are conspicuous. After all, I doubt if 
the Gannet or Wood Ibis worries much about an attack from a bird of prey, 
and they do not mind going to the limit in conspicuousness, just as the skunk 
does, but for a different reason. 

Space does not permit me to describe all the thrills in this region, and I 
shall merely mention a few others: Mexican Grebe, Mountain Plover, Cha- 
chalaca, White-fronted Dove, Groove-billed Ani, Green Jay, and Derby Fly- 
catcher. In a walk of 1o miles, I made a Christmas Census for Brrp-LorE 
of 66 species and 3,441 individuals. 

At Beachton, Ga., close to the Florida line, I was the guest of Mr. Herbert 
L. Stoddard at the Biological Survey Station where he is doing such splendid 
work in the investigation of the Quail, or Bob-white. In the beautiful lakes 
of this region the most abundant Duck is one that is generally considered rare, 
the Ring-neck Duck, and, it is said there are 20,000 wintering here. 

On a ’coon and ’possum hunt at night, we startled some Wild Turkeys from 
their perch, high up in a pine, and we heard them go off crashing through the 
branches with loud wing-clappings, but we could not see them in the gloom. 
The next day, as Mr. Stoddard and I were motoring slowly along a lonely road, 
live of these splendid birds ran across in front of us. Their compact forms, long, 
slender necks, and their uniform dark and iridescent plumage, gave them an 
aristocratic and untamed bearing. 

I had long been familiar with the portraits and specimens of the Wood Ibis, 
and the bare head and large bill had always impressed me with their ugliness. 
On the wing, this great bird is, however, a marvel of grace and beauty, with its 
long neck stretched straight out in front, its long legs, behind. It is gloriously 

hite in color, except its wings and tail which are black. It delights in flying 
0 lines, one bird closely following another, each flapping from time to time, but 
-ailing straight ahead for the most part. In soaring, it excels, often rising in 
circles to a great height without a flap of its wings. In a marvelous rookery in 
the Everglades, a rare example of primitive and unspoiled Florida to which I 
was introduced by Mr. John D. Semple, there were at least 1,500 of these 
splendid birds with their nests and eggs and young. 

All the Florida Herons were nesting in this superlative rookery, including 
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the Great White Heron, as well as Water-Turkeys, Wood and White Ibises, 
and Florida Cormorants, and the bird we wished especially to see, the Roseate 
Spoonbill, was here to the number of at least 50. The Roseate Spoonbill is 
appropriately named. It has a large, flat, spoon-shaped bill, and its plumage 
is of a lovely rose-pink color. This color is accentuated by white on the neck 
and shoulders and by patches of brilliant carmine on the wings and base of the 
tail. The flat bill is dull whitish but, as the birds flew over us, the sunlight 
streaming through made the bills as pink as their feathers. One bird alighted 
on a mangrove within 50 yards of us as we sat motionless and almost breathless 
in the canoe, while the lovely vision gradually sidled down to its nest-platform 
of sticks. On examination, we found the nest to contain four white eggs, 
spotted and flecked with brown. This small mangrove was a patriotic tree, 
for besides the Roseate Spoonbill, Snowy Egrets and Little Blue Herons 
were nesting in it. 

In the swamps of the upper waters of the St. Johns River, I went in search 
of that curious bird, the Limpkin. My first thrill came when I heard their 
weird cries, which are very unbirdlike and vary as much as do the cries of the 
domestic cat in the back alley in the spring, and, like those cries, express, no 
doubt, both love and anger, courtship and rivalry. I took many notes, trying 
to express on paper those strange sounds, and I cannot do better than quote 
them, for, crude as they are, they express the impression made on me at the 
time. “A wailing cry, a hoarse despairing whee-you, a clucking ending in a cry, 
suggesting that of the Red-shouldered Hawk; barking like a little dog; calling 
war-yer or whah-guar-yaw as they fly. Again they called oi-ah, troy-troy, and 
whee-whee.”’ 

I saw them alight with a flop in bushes, holding their wings up awkwardiy 
and flapping them to retain their balance before they folded theni. I saw them 
fly with slow wing-flaps over the marsh and drop down into it. Two were 
started within a few yards of the boat, and each flew, with legs held out behind, 
not dangling, as the books state, although, when flying short distances, this 
is doubtless true. The Limpkin looks nearly as large as a Bittern, has a long, 
curved bill and dark olive-brown plumage. 

Charleston, S. C., with its early memories of Wilson and Bachman and 
Audubon, with its interesting present-day ornithologists, and its old, yet very 
modern, Museum, with the charms of the old city and the beautiful and bird- 
haunted surroundings of ancient rice-plantations, sand-dunes, and sea-island 
beaches—with all these Charleston should be the Mecca of bird students. 

My most interesting week was one spent with Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, the 
biographer of South Carolinian birds, whose knowledge of them is profound. 
It was a great privilege to go afield with him. Let me, in closing, describe my 
thrills on one of these days when we went to Fairlawn Plantation, whose ex- 
tensive canals, drainage-ditches, and reservoirs, once used for rice-culture but 
now abandoned and overgrown, afforded shelter for many birds. Here | 
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added Wayne’s, Prothonotary and Swainson’s Warblers to my list. In a dark 
swamp, where once was an open reservoir for irrigating waters, the cypresses 
grew tall and thick. Clinging to their great buttressed trunks above the black 
water and hunting insects, were four avian gems whose orange-yellow plumage 
seemed to glow in the subdued light. Their loveliness was enhanced by the 
surrounding gloom, and they were fascinating to watch. Prothonotary Warb- 
lers, they are called, named after the clerks, or prothonotaries, who wore yellow 
gowns. 

Near this swamp, from the tops of the pines, came the familiar voice of the 
Black-throated Green Warbler, which may be variously interpreted as ‘Hear 
me, St. Theresa’ and ‘I see Suzie.’ But our bird is a breeder in colder regions, a 
bird of the Transition and Canadian and even Hudsonian Zones; here was a 
bird living in the low coastal plain of South Carolina in the Austral Zone, far 
removed from its more boreal kindred. Mr. Wayne had obtained specimens 
in 1918, and found they were marked by smaller bills than their northern 
kindred, and he obtained the nest and eggs in March, 1919. Mr. Outram Bangs 
named the new Warbler—a subspecies of the Black-throated Green—Wayne’s 
Warbler, a well-deserved honor for its discoverer, whose name will be im- 
mortalized in this beautiful bird. 

There were two Warblers which were discovered by Dr. Bachman near 
Charleston in 1833, and were named by Audubon in honor of the discoverer 
and of the English ornithologist, Swainson—the Bachman’s and Swainson’s 
Warblers respectively. Curiously enough, these were lost to science until 1886 
in the latter case, and 1884 in the former. On April 22, 1884, Mr. Wayne 
rediscovered Swainson’s Warbler near Charleston, and from that time to the 
present he has been familiar with that bird. In 1901, he rediscovered, near 
Charleston, the Bachman’s Warbler, although it was first found again, since 
Lachman’s day, in Louisiana. I hoped against hope to see this bird, although 
Mr. Wayne himself had not seen any for five years. 

While I was watching some Hooded Warblers—almost as brilliantly yellow 
as the Prothonotary Warbler, but wearing jet-black hoods which set off their 
sold cheeks—a clear ringing un-Warblerlike song came to my ears. Presently, 
still singing, a pale brown bird, with lighter under parts and a sepia-brown cap, 
came into my field of vision on a water-oak. It was a Swainson’s Warbler! Of 
this there was no doubt, and I noted every detail of his plumage. His song alone 
would proclaim him. It was, indeed, a red-letter day. 
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BLACK TERNS AT THEIR NEST 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Manitoba, Can. 


We Watch the Ducks Come In—My Horse and I 


By WILLIAM GRATWICK, Linwood, N. Y. 


T WAS just sunset when we rode up over the little hill which looked down 
| on the lake. There, before us, lay a beautiful, calm sheet of water, sur- 

rounded by gently rising farming fields, with a wonderfully soft sunset 
effect enclosing it in a half circle—the yellow and deep red of the sky reflected 
in the lake’s mirror-like surface, in striking contrast to the dark, cold hues of 
the autumn landscape. 

We watched the yellow sun sink behind the hills, with the change of colors 
which always follow. And then the Ducks began to come in. Away off on 
the horizon a flock of them would appear, flying in their wild, shifting formation. 
Up the lake they would come, and then, overhead, the squadron would bank 
and wheel, with wings whistling against the twilight air. As it gradually 
spiraled down toward the water surface, we would lose its black silhouette 
against the dark outline of the farther shore. Then, against the sunset sky, 
our eyes could again pick up the fliers, their reflections mirrored in the lake’s 
clear surface. Finally, with the given signal (which maybe Lorna caught, for 
she was listening), they banked a last turn, hovered an instant, and dropped 
down for the night’s rest on their long trip. The sound of the splash came just 
a second later, and I wondered at the many wilderness associations which were 
brought to mind by a flock of wild Ducks circling down into a still autumn lake. 

It was darker now, and off to the southwest Venus and Saturn gradually 
appeared, their white splendor in wonderful contrast to the ever-growing deep 
blue tone of the upper heaven. The whistle of wings would go by over our 
heads, but no longer could we see the squadrons—only hear the far-off splash 
of their landing, and the conversational quacking of a safe arrival. Against the 
last rays of the sunset, which had spread itself out along the horizon, one could 
still see, here and there, the outline of a little flock amidst the ripples and 
reflected light of the water. And twice we saw the ever-widening V-shaped 
path of an old muskrat, as he swam across the lake on important business. 

Then the moon came up. Against the wide sweep of the long woods, its 
full orange-yellow face looked wonderfully big, and, as it rose, we could see the 
lark branches of the skyline silhouetted against it. Little by little, the whole 
orld lay covered with the magic haze of its beauty. 

With the night came stillness—the wonderful stillness of soft light and 
ne stars, yet a stillness full of sounds. Far up the lake the Ducks were quack- 
¢ intermittently, as they do in Canada long into the night. A lonely Screech 
wl had been singing his wierdly melodious little hymn since twilight, a hymn 
vurnful or of cheer, as one feels in himself. And now, with it, came the deeper 
ad far more awesome accompaniment from the still black woods behind—the 
i 10—who, who of a Great Horned Owl. A wonderful concert this, in the 
beauty of moonlight and the stars. 
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Then, for a few moments, came a deep silence. The Owl duet had finished, 
and with it the far-off quacking had ceased. Everywhere was that profound 
stillness, like the quiet of a winter night, which turns one’s thoughts to space 
and the stars. I stood there motionless, awed by the infinity of the thing. 
And then, in aminstant, the world came back—the world and the beauty of 
our nature here—for only a few feet away, in the fence-row, a little Song 
Sparrow had given his spring song—the sweetest song I have ever heard. 


Notes on a Golden Eagle in Captivity 


By M. GRAHAM NETTING, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE MORNING of July 17, 1925, was quite warm, and our little party 
stopped at a rocky shoulder by the trail to gaze down over Santa Bar- 
bara to the blue Pacific. The day was so clear that the low-lying hills 
of Santa Cruz, about 20 miles away, stood out furrowed and gray. San 
Ysidro trail, which we were following, wound up through a beautiful canyon, 
twisted under lichen-encrusted live-oaks, and skirted a fern-hidden stream. 
As we moved upward-again, at an altitude of about 1,500 feet, Jack, in the 
lead, cried excitedly, “Look! An Eagle!’ There, on a boulder at the edge of 
the trail, stood a Golden Eagle! As it was only about 10 feet ahead of us, its 
white-feathered feet looked like the pantalettes of an old-fashioned girl and 
made the identity certain. 
Often as I have studied 
mounted birds of this species, 
I have wondered how the 
nape feathers could show any 
golden tints, but, as I con- 
fronted this live bird for an 
instant, the feathers of the 
back as well shone red-gold 
in the sunlight. For a mo- 
ment it stood watching us, 
and then flopped awkwardly 
down the underbrush-covered 
slope, while I followed in a 
breath-taking, tumbling 
chase. I finally cornered it 
against a boulder in the 
stream-bed, and, thanks to 
heavy gloves, I was able to 
GOLDEN EAGLE grasp the plunging ‘ect. 
Note the white in the tail Members of the party eagerly 
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offered handkerchiefs, and I tied the bird’s wings and feet securely. Then, 
with the Eagle under one arm, I followed the party up the trail to our camping- 
place where we had more room to examine the prize. 

The right wing, although not broken, was badly bruised. This injury, 
which accounted for the bird’s inability to fly, may have been sustained in a 
very bad sandstorm that had occurred several days before. I believe that 
even as powerful a bird as a Golden Eagle might be blown about during a high 
wind, especially if caught in a small box canyon. The bird was immature, 
for it had considerable white on the legs and tail, but it was not a bird of the 
year. 

It remained quiet, though still trussed up, and ate greedily four strips of 
raw bacon. When I poured water into its opened mouth, it swallowed avidly. 
After the meal, I took the opportunity to make a few sketches. It was fortunate 
that I did so, for in the succeeding weeks the bird never remained quiet enough 
for careful sketching. 

After several hours of rest, I put the bird under my arm again and we 
started homeward. During all the long, jolting miles that followed, the Eagle 
made no trouble, except when I found it necessary to transfer the high-temper- 
atured bundle to the other arm. At such times it would struggle to free itself 
and tear at my clothing with its beak. In the end, however, it was installed in 
a large coop which was roofed over and covered with chicken-wire on the sides. 
We also installed, as incidental furnishings, an old bathtub and a perch. 

For several days, the Eagle would back into a corner, lean back on its tail, 
spread its talons, and hiss through its open mouth whenever I entered the cage. 
However, it soon learned to fly across the cage toward me, and if I did not 
unwrap the bundle of meat-scraps quickly enough, the bird would seize the 
package in its talons. The Eagle was fed about two pounds of meat-scraps 
every other day. At first it was always on guard when I was in the cage and 
would not begin to eat until I had left, but it soon ceased to pay any attention 
to me. After a meal the crop became so full that the bulge was plainly visible. 
If the interval between feedings was increased: to three days, the Eagle would 
eat cooked meat, but when fed every two days it would not touch cooked food 
of any kind. The process of swallowing was most interesting. Long strips of 
meat were swallowed by muscle waves of the throat, accompanied by jerking 
of the head. 

I never saw the bird actually drop down into the water of its tub, but early 

n warm mornings it would stand on the edge of the tub and splash itself. 
it would then stand on its perch, with its wings hunched up and its head 
rooping, very much as it did after a heavy feeding, until its feathers were 
dry once more. 

Each morning, about 7 o’clock, the bird would begin a long series of plain- 

e, chicken-like notes. This call was small in volume but it carried for a long 
(distance. If it was hungry, the cries might be continued until it was fed, but, 
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normally, they lasted for less than a half hour, a prayer for sun to drive away 
the fog, perhaps. During the remainder of the day the bird would make no 
sound unless hungry or disturbed by human beings. During the entire six 
weeks in captivity I never heard the normal scream. In fact, I have never 
heard a Golden Eagle scream, although I have seen many in the field. 

When the bird was annoyed, the bill was rarely used in defense, though it 
was always opened quite widely. The feet were used alternately, and even 
through heavy leather gloves the talons could hurt the hands. Once I acci- 
dentally touched a piece of meat while the Eagle was feeding, and the talons of 
one foot ripped through several thicknesses of heavy cloth to my arm with 
apparent ease. It was when disturbed that the bird looked most truly regal. 
With each feather erected, wings half spread and thrown back, bill agape, and 
eyes fearless, the Golden Eagle was majestic, the ‘head of fighting clan’ indeed. 

After about six weeks in captivity, the bird was quite well and very much 
more powerful than on the day of its capture. Never once had it permitted 
a hand to stroke its feathers, never once had the fearless look left its eyes. 
We opened the door of its cage, placed meat outside, and stood ready with 
cameras to record the soaring flight. Here the dénouement took place. After 
an hour of tense waiting on our part, the bird stalked forth, flew to the top of 
the cage, and began to tear a hole in the wire and sheeting. It evidently 
wished to get back inside, but although the hole was finally made large enough 
it would not drop through. For twenty-four hours only short flights of 100 
yards or so were made to rocks nearby, and we began to think that the sup- 
posedly untamed Eagle had grown to like human companionship. During the 
second night of freedom, the bird disappeared and by morning the nearby 
mountains had swallowed up our erstwhile pet. As soon as wings, long in- 
active, were exercised, it returned to the strenuous life of a killer. 
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FEMALE REDWING CALLING 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, in southeastern Saskatchewan 


The Terns of the Thousand Islands 


By MINNA COMMON, Watertown, N. Y. 


HE NOISY FLOCKS of Terns are one of the first things that even the 

most unobservant person notices who at any time during early summer 

visits Fisher’s Landing on the St. Lawrence. They clamor above the 

rocky shoals in front of the docks, dashing and darting about at all times of 

day. Their noise attracts attention while the beauty of their pearly white 
feathers and the graceful ease of their flight excites admiration. 

There are several other nesting-sites on the river, erroneously called ‘Gull 
islands’ by the natives. 

Two species of Terns nest in that locality, the Forster’s having a bright 
red bill, and the Common whose bill is bright red with a black tip. 

During flight, the legs are folded against the body, with the toes toward the 
front and the bill is pointed downward. The tail may be spread fanlike or 
separated into two long forks or closed into a tight point. When alighting, the 
full-spread wings are first raised together above the back, then folded ever so 
slowly. Grown Terns alight neither on water nor on trees; in fact, they seldom 
stop anywhere except on the nesting-shoals, but fly tirelessly around the shores 
hours at a time, without resting. 

The nest is just a natural depression in the rock, close against some over- 
hanging weed or grass. There are three speckled eggs, very large at one end 
and pointed at the other, so they cannot readily roll out of the nest. 

The downy young are spotted, resembling the rocks so closely that a person 
is apt to step on one before seeing it. They play ‘possum’ even if picked up. 
The old birds make up for this inertness by a terrific screaming and vicious 
dashes at the intruder’s head. Their razor-like bills are quite formidable. In 
two weeks the young have acquired a black cap and some long wing feathers. 
Now, if disturbed, they may play ‘possum,’ but oftener they will make a dash 
lor the water and swim away. Having webbed feet, they swim as easily as 
ducks. After all danger is past, the whole flock of grown Terns dash in front 
of each escaping youngster and persuade it to head toward home. The young 
are fed on minnows caught alive and brought to the shoal in the bills of the 
parent birds. 

As soon as they swim easily, the young Terns’ education begins. They first 
‘earn to fly. The mother brings a fish and, hovering above the baby’s head, 

ids it just out of reach. To rise from the water is all the little one can ac- 
omplish at first. In a few days it follows the parent bird on short flights. 

The second step is teaching it to pick food from the water’s surface. The 
old bird drops a minnow then darts down and picks it up, the young crying and 
lagging. She drops it again and again until they get the idea and pick it up for 
(hemselves. Now comes the last and hardest lesson of all—teaching them to 
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catch the living minnow from the river. The old bird, with the young ones 
following, flies just above the shore-line, turning her head from side to side 
and peering intently into the water. When she spies a fish, she stops still in 
the air, hovers on fast-beating wings, and plunges, a living arrow, straight into 
the water and up with the luckless minnow held crosswise in her bill. She 
swallows the living fish without halting her flight. It is several weeks before 
the young can do this successfully. 

Terns fly about fishing boats, picking up any small fish thrown away. They 
are quite unafraid and will sometimes catch a minnow tossed into the air. 

Late in July, the young being full-grown, they leave the shoals and are no 
longer seen in flocks. After the middle of August there is not a Tern on the 
river. 


ADULT NIGHT HERON FISHING ON SALT-WATER SHOAL 
Flashlight by Henry R. Carey and John T. Coolidge, Jr., Portsmouth, N. H., August 5, 1975 
Taken from a canoe in late twilight with the aid of an electric ‘jack-light’ or torch) 


Motes from Field and Study 


Annual Meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


Birp-Lore’s readers are again reminded 
that the annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held, this year, 
in Ottawa, October 12~14. Details in regard 
to the program and hotel accommodation 
may be obtained from Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, 
Chairman of the local Committee, Depart 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 


A Correction 


Permit me to call your attention to an 
error appearing in Brrp-Lorr for May 
June, 1926. On pages 198 and 199, Miss 
Katherine McKay Geiger, of Marion, Ala., 
relates the attempt of a ‘baby Song Sparrow” 
to sing. The Song Sparrow is not known to 
nest in Alabama. From the fact that the 
nest was in a plum thicket it may be as- 
sumed that Miss Geiger refers to the Field 


Sparrow.—Ernest G. Hort, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Diving of the Rhinoceros Auklet 


About 7.30 A.m., May 6, 8, and 11, 1926, I 
observed a Rhinoceros Auklet fishing at the 
end of the Scripps Institution pier, La Jolla, 
Calif. On May 6, one bird was under close 
observation (30 to 60 feet) for about ten 
minutes and another for about one minute. 
On May 8 and 11, one was under observation 
at from 50 to 60 feet for two to three minutes. 
The view was from above and the water 
considerably disturbed by a slight chop and 
heavy swell on May 6 and 8, otherwise 
visibility was as good as the rapid movements 
f the birds would permit. On May 11, the 
vater bird fished just 
and visibility 


was smooth, the 
eneath the 


cellent. 


surface, was 

During the period of observation on May 6, 
he birds spent most of the time under water, 
ubmergence probably varying in duration 
\rom about twenty to forty seconds. Rest 


on the surface for air was usually about two 
seconds in duration, with occasional intervals 
two or three times as long. In this active 
fishing period, submergence was mostly 
just beneath the surface, with a few drops to 
6 to 8 feet. Most movements were less than 
6 feet in a straight line, though some were 
15 to 20 feet in a certain direction, following 
a zigzag or irregular course. 

On May 8, there seemed to be more dif- 
ficulty in finding fish, and the bird made 
dives so long and deep that it was very 
difficult to follow, except for two to three 
minutes of fishing at the end of the pier. 
Submergence on some of these long dives 
must have been more than a minute—the 
depth was beyond the limits of vision (at 
least at an angle)—and the distance traversed 
in a dive was 30 to 40 yards. The hunting- 
dives also differed from the fishing-dives in 
that they followed a fairly straight line. 

My view was not favorable for observing 
the use of the feet in high-speed swimming on 
May 6 and 8, but, so far as I could tell, they 
served only as rudders, brakes, and aids to 
quick starting in a new direction. The wings 
were highly effective in swimming, the 
strokes being short and powerful and the 
speed astonishing. In dodging after the prey 
(fish about 2 inches long) the twists and 
turns were so rapid as to be bewildering, and 
some of the positions of the bird seemed so 
awkward and strained that it could not be 
expected to recover. But time and again, 
after a sudden dodge had made it look like 
a twisted heap of black feathers, it swung 
into a new path with everything ‘going like 
clockwork.’ Two or three strokes of the 
wings seemed sufficient to give it full speed 
in a new direction. 

On May 11 there were many little fish near 
the smooth water-surface, and the bird 
worked more deliberately than on the other 
days. I was thus able to make positive 
observation of the use of the feet. They were 
not used at all in submerged swimming but 
were held in the same position as if flying in 
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air, except when stops, starts, or turns were 
to be made. They were then used vigorously 
for the 
rudder position after such service. 


moment and at once returned to 

The prey was taken with a quick, power- 
ful thrust of the beak. 
peared to be made in any direction and from 


These thrusts ap- 


any position of the body if the victim seemed 
to be in possible reach. As nearly as could be 
observed, a victim once selected was followed 
until captured. The percentage of success 
appeared to be rather high. 

This is the first time I have ever noticed a 
Rhinoceros Auklet in our vicinity.—W. E. 
ALLEN, Scripps Institution, La Jolla, Calif. 


A Diurnal Screech Owl 


An instance of the diurnal activity of a 
Screech Owl came to the writer during the 
extreme cold weather of December, 1925. 
We had established a number of feeding 
stations for the birds, and on the morning 
of December 27 
near the border of the woods, and had gone 
on to scatter feed at others. On our return to 
the first visited station, we were surprised to 


we had visited one station 


see a Screech Owl on the ground. 
We attempted to catch it, but it flew to an 
overhead branch just before our hands would 


have closed on it. Glancing at the spot where 
the Owl had been sitting, we saw, half-buried 
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in a pile of dry leaves which the Bob-whites 
had scratched through the snow, a freshly 
killed Song Sparrow, not yet stiffened by 
the cold. 

We know positively that the Owl had not 
been there when we passed about twenty 
minutes previously. The hour was nearly 10 
o’clock in the morning, and there was bright 
sunlight. An attempt was made to photo 
graph the bird on his kill, but he refused to 
return while we were in the shelter of a near 
by blind. That he did return later, however, 
was evidenced by the disappearance of the 
Sparrow the next morning.—Mauric: 
Brooks, French Creek, W. Va. 


A Kingfisher Family 


One of the most interesting bird families 
that it has been my privilege to study was 
found in a sand-bank on the east shore 
of Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, 
Mich., about 17 miles south of the Straits 
of Mackinac, during the summer of 1920. 
Six young Belted Kingfishers occupied the 
excavation, which was approximately 6 feet 
above the level of the lake and 4o feet 
from its edge. 

The burrow which led to the nest curved in 
among the partly exposed roots of a large 
white pine for only about 30 inches; the slight 
enlargement at its inner end, and which was 


A KINGFISHER FAMILY 


Photographed by Dayton Stoner 
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occupied by the birds, was about 20 inches 
below the surface of the bare, sandy soil. 

Upon opening the burrow, the three male 
and three female fully fledged Kingfishers were 
temporarily and carefully removed from the 
cool, dark cavity which served as their home. 
Neither the burrow nor the nest was ill- 
smelling, only one small and freshly caught 
lish, along with a very little excrement, 
being in the terminal cavity. 

After being admired by the twenty-two 
members of my field-class and subjected to a 
battery of cameras, the youngsters were 
replaced and the cavity covered over. The 
birds showed no tendency to walk backward, 
a characteristic so often mentioned by 
writers, but posed as accommodatingly as 
the most exacting photographer could have 


desired.—DaytTon SToNER, Jowa City, Iowa. 


A Red-Headed Woodpecker Storing 
Acorns 


During the autumn of 1925, I had the op- 
portunity to make some very interesting 
observations on a young Red-headed Wood- 
pecker storing acorns for winter use. Though 
the summer of 1925 was an unusually dry 
one, the oaks in my back yard bore a large 
crop of acorns. Blue Jays, Tufted Titmice, 
and Red-headed Woodpeckers came in 
flocks to get the food these acorns offered. 
One of the most frequent visitors was a young 
Red-headed Woodpecker, with the brown 
head, instead of red as in the adults, and 
black markings in the white ‘shirt-tail.’ 

The Jays and Titmice ate their acorns on 
the spot. They would get an acorn, fly to a 
larger limb, grasp it in one foot, and peck 
.way at it vigorously until the tough shell 

ielded. The Jays were wasteful, often 
lropping over half an acorn and not bother- 
ng to pick it up. 

But the young Red-headed Woodpecker, I 

iticed, carried his acorns away. It was on 
November 9g, that I found him to be storing 

iese in the nearby dead trees and telephone- 
oles. He would fly to one of the oak trees, 

‘use on the main trunk, fly to the outer 

anches, pluck an acorn from a twig, and 

off with it in his bill. I followed him to a 
uearby telephone-pole to see what he would 
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do. He tried it in one crack after another, 
but it did not seem to fit. Finally he found a 
hole to his liking, and, chattering as he 
worked, he drove the acorn in. Imagine my 
surprise when I saw a couple of acorns fall 
out on the other side of the pole! The hole 
was bored straight through the pole, and the 
Woodpecker was wasting his time by pushing 
the acorns through. He seemed to know that 
something was wrong, but couldn’t quite 
reason it out. He would chatter agitatedly 
and hitch around the pole to examine the 
other side of the hole, but would finally give 
it up and go off for another acorn. I watched 
him poke acorns in the hole several times, 
only to have some of the ones he had pre- 
viously placed there fall out the other side. 
On the ground under the pole was about a 
double handful of acorns that had fallen out. 

Two weeks later, on November 22, I saw 
a young Red-headed Woodpecker, pre- 
sumably the same bird, in another pole 
nearby. When the acorns would fall out of 
the other side of the hole, as before, he would 
chatter angrily and fly down and get the 
acorn, take it to the top of the pole, crack it, 
and put the pieces in a long vertical crack in 
the pole. I weat over and examined the pole. 
The crack was yellow with the acorns he had 
placed there. He seemed to have worked out 
a pretty good method of disposing of the 
acorns that would not stay ia the hole. 

During the winter I saw a young Red- 
headed Woodpecker visit these poles on 
three occasions and eat some of the acorns. 
Tue first time was December 16. I am not 
sure that he ate an acorn this time, but, as 
well as I could tell, he seemed to. The next 
two times, December 20 and january 10, 
I plainly saw him get acorns and bits of 
acorns from the cracks and eat them on top 
of the pole. 

This storing habit, it appears, is not a 
common one. From what information I 
have been able to glean from various sources, 
it seems that in some seasons they store 
acorns and in some they do not. Moreover, 
it appears that they do this only when the 
winters are going to be unusually severe. 

Though Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
common here all through that winter, I do 
not know of a single instance of their storing 
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acorns elsewhere than in my immediate 
vicinity. Neither did I see any adult birds 


so engaged. I have reason to believe, there- 
fore, that this trait is present only in some 
I intend to make a special 
next fall.— 
Dorsey, College Park, Ga. 


individuals. 


eJort to learn more of this 


GEORGE A. 


The Starling in Tennessee 


Early in May, 1926, I was going from 
Chattanooga to Asheville by automobile and 
saw a Starling carrying nesting material in 
the direction of some farm-buildings which 
stand near the road. It made quite an im- 
pression on me, and I noted the location. 
I did not pass this way again until recently, 
and when I neared this spot was rewarded 
for my watchfulness by seeing a flock of 
nine or ten Starlings rise from stubble near 
the road, and fly parallel wih us to a dead 
tree on this same farm mentioned above, 
which is about 3 miles from Athens, Tenn., 
and on the Lee Highway to Knoxville. 
Missionary Ridge, 


LEONARD ‘TRENHOLM, 


Tenn. 


Misplaced Foster Devotion 


On June 28, 1924, I climbed to the nest of 
an Orchard Oriole in the top of an apple tree. 
The combined swaying of the tree and the 
of the adult 
young birds to leave the nest, one of them 
falling headlong beneath the tree. I re- 
moved the other nestlings and descended to 
the ground with them, intending to band 
the youngsters and return them to the nest. 

Upon examination I found that all three 


excitement birds caused the 


there 
young Orioles in the brood. I banded the 
three, as planned, but did not return them to 
the nest. They were not fully fledged, but 
could fly a few yards, and could run swiftly; 
I decided to let them take their chances with 
nature, for I have no love for a Cowbird— 
pests of the highest order and the worst 
bird-destroyers of this region. 

Dropping backward about one month, a 
pair of Towhees had raised a brood of young, 
including two Cowbirds, in a location, pos- 


nestlings were Cowbirds; were no 


sibly 50 yards from the nest of the Oriole. 
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These young left the nest about June 1 and 
had long since deserted their foster-parents. 

On July 1, I found one of the banded baby 
Cowbirds about 100 feet from the Oriole nest. 
I caught the bird and looked at the band to 
note the number—97492. To my astonish 
ment, Old Man Towhee mounted the fence 
post a few feet away and voiced a great dea! 
of indignation over the proceedings. On 
July 2, I caught baby Cowbird some 200 
yards on the opposite side of the Oriole nest, 
still under the care and protection of Mr. 
Towhee, who was more indignant than if 
his own nestlings being disturbed. 
During the next ten days or so the two birds 
toured the whole large strip of orchard 
thoroughly. I saw them at various points 
and could hear them most of the time. Baby 
Cowbird was growing up and becoming 
obstinate and noisy. 

On July 10, Mr. Towhee succeeded in 
bringing his infant prodigy to an oak tree 
on our lawn just across the road from the 
original nest. Mr. Towhee is a regular and 
enthusiastic patron of our feeding-station. 
During the trips to distant points with baby 
Cowbird, his visits had been conspicuously 
few and short, and were made in late evening 
or very early morning. On this afternoon of 
July 10, the old Towhee spent hours in an 
attempt to toll the young Cowbird to the 
rose-bush cover of the feeding-station, but 
failed utterly. He made innumerable trips 
from rose bush to oak tree and return. He 
perched on the porch steps and cajoled in 
his best voice and manner, but the now fully 
grown Cowbird would not respond, and 
finally they returned to the orchard. 

I frequently saw the other two young Cow- 
birds from July 8 to 12, in the tree-tops about 
the orchard diligently fed by their foster 
parents, the Orioles, but they were com 
pletely separated from the one cared for by 
the Towhee, the foster foster-parent. On 
July 15, I saw the two Cowbirds raised by 
the Orioles for the last time. They were 
deserted by their foster-parents, and, fully 
grown and fledged, were sitting about on 
fence-posts waiting for someone to bring 
them food. As I came too close to them, they 
flew off through the orchard with som 
plaintive remarks about their foster parents, 


were 
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ind were seen no more, so I am judging that 
they joined the numerous flocks of their 
own kind. 

\fter an absence of some two days, pre- 
umably on an through the 
orchard, Mr. Towhee and the young Cow- 
hird were again in the vicinity of the house on 
July 15. Mr. Towhee can be depended upon 


expedition 


to visit the feeding-station, if possible, and 
on this day, for the first time, he was able to 
coax the young Cowbird down to the ground 
underneath the rose bushes. For some three 
or four days this same procedure continued. 
rhe young Cowbird was as fully developed 
as those already deserted by the Orioles, 
hut was badly spoiled and fully as helpless 
as he was upon the day I took him from the 
nest. 

On July 17, a female Towhee was seen to 
begin nest-building in an overgrown flower- 
garden, some 50 feet from the feeding 
station, and soon a male Towhee began to 
aid in the nest construction. And, as it 
progressed. we saw less and less of the young 
Cowbird, so we presumed that Mr. Towhee 
felt the call of more urgent matters and left 
the Cowbird to his own affairs. And now, 
July 20, the last of the young Cowbirds has 
joined his own kind. The foster-parents, the 
Orioles, spend most of the time investigating 
the food-supply (larve) in a few rows of 
sweet corn in our garden. And Mr. Towhee, 
philanthropist, has at the time 
nothing more pressing than to scratch lazily 
under the rose bushes, or to mount to the 


present 


top of a tree and announce to the world-at- 
large that he has performed his ‘good deed 
daily,’ and is, indeed, a good scout. But 
+ soon as the brood of little Towhee’s are 
hatched under the sweet-pea vines, he will 
le called upon to lay aside his pleasures and 
ct to work in a more worthy cause than that 
acting as foster-parent to a young scamp 

i Cowbird. Even though his devotion was 
placed, we admire him for the gentleness 
instinctive qualities which made him 
adopt an orphan and spend three good weeks 
hunting food for that greedy young Cowbird. 
We call Mr. Towhee a mighty good scout, 
an! we will miss him when he leaves for the 
thland. We have learned to watch for 
him as he alights upon the porch before going 


| 
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down to the rose bushes, and his cheery call 
is almost as regular as an alarm clock.— 
J. A. Nerr, Marionville, Mo. 


An Oriole Tragedy 


I watched a pair of Baltimore Orioles 
complete their nest in a poplar near our 
garden. About a week later, on the evening 
of June 10, 1926, I noticed quite a com- 
motion about the nest, a shaking of the 
branch, and calling of the birds as though 
they were in trouble. It was so late and the 
nest so high—at least 30 feet and well con- 
cealed—that it was with difficulty that I 
distinguished the male bird on the side of the 
nest violently tugging at something. Pres- 
ently he moved further up, was completely 
hidden from view, and seemed to have given 
up the attempt to use force. Darkness soon 
came on and I heard no more from the 
birds. The next morning I went to the tree 
and on looking up saw the male bird in 
about the same position as I had first seen 
him, only he was motionless. Realizing that 
something was wrong, I threw a piece of sod 
at the nest-branch but the bird remained 
motionless while the female flew to the nest 
very much disturbed. With the aid of a 
ladder and the lengthening of my tree- 
pruner by fastening it to a long pole, I 
cut the branch above the nest, dropping it 
to the ground. Here the tragedy was re- 
vealed, for the head of the bird was caught 
by a small cord firmly woven into the nest 
structure, and so tightly twisted about his 
neck that he had strangled to death. In re- 
moving him it was almost impossible to cut 
the loop which was tight about the skin of 
his neck. The nest contained one fresh egg.— 
Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainfield, N. J. 


Harris’s Sparrow in Lake County, 
Indiana 


On May 17, 1926,1 caught a male Harris’s 
Sparrow in a Lyons pull-drop trap with four 
White-throated Sparrows and a White- 
crowned Sparrow, took it into the house, 
where we made a positive identification, 
placed on it band No. 189152, and released 
it to go on its way, destination unknown, 
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Butler’s ‘Birds of Indiana,’ 1897, has no 
record of this species for Indiana, but in his 
hypothetical list, page 1162, he states it 
might possibly be found, and I learn that, 
in addition to my record, two were observed 
by Mr. H. D. Stoddard at Miller, Ind.— 
CLARENCE BRETSCH, 690 Broadway, Gary, 
Ind. 


Bobolinks and Some Other Birds 


Last year, I received a communication 
requesting me to write to the authorities at 
Washington, D. C., 
slaughter of Bobolinks in the southeastern 


I complied with the request, but I 


protesting against the 


states. 
have since found that my action was un- 
warranted, as related further on. 

Starting on June 12, 1925, I accompanied 
Mr. Thomas A. 
at the North Central High School and head 


Curator of the Public Museum, Spokane, 


Bonser, teacher of biology 


in a trip by automobile through seven states. 
We carried a tent and complete sleeping 
accommodations, but we had our meals at 
We 
were gone a month, returning to Spokane 


restaurants on the way to save time. 


in the middle of July. 

The line of travel was as follows: Washing- 
ton—through Colfax and Walla Walla. 
Oregon—La Grande, Baker, Huntington. 
Southern Idaho—Caldwell, Twin 
Falls, Utah—Brigham, Logan, 
Salt Lake, Provo, Price. Colorado—Grand 
Junction, Glenwood Springs, Leadville, 
Buena Vista, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Boulder, Fort Collins. Wyoming—Chey- 
enne, Douglas, Casper, Buffalo, Sheridan. 
Montana—Glendive, Miles City, Billings, 
Livingston, Three Forks, Helena, Missoula. 
Northern Idaho—Mullan Wallace, 
Cceur d’Alene, and home. 

The object of the journey was to enable 
Mr. Bonser, one of the best-posted botanists 
in the Pacific Northwest, to complete a 
survey and collect data on the ‘hay-fever 
plants’ near the centers of population. We 
traveled slowly, seldom exceeding 20 miles 
per hour, averaging 150 miles per day. Total 
My chief interest was the 


Boise, 
Pocatello. 


Pass, 


mileage, 3,320. 
observation of bird-life as we went along. 
There are no Bobolinks in the State of 
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Washington as far as I have been able to 
find. We saw none in Oregon, Idaho, and 
Utah, and none in Colorado until we passed 
Fort Collins in the northern part of the state. 
Then, about 10 miles north of that city, on 
the morning of July 2, as we were heading 
north for Cheyenne, we observed our first 
Bobolinks. The country around Fort Collins 
is in a high state of cultivation under irriga- 
tion, extending probably a dozen miles north 
of that city. Then the slightly rolling prairie 
lands are cut up into large fenced pastures, 
evidently intended for winter use as they 
contained little or no stock at the time we 
passed through. This condition extended 
to Cheyenne and beyond, until we arrived 
in the valley of the North Platte River, and 
then again at intervals beyond that where 
water was not available for irrigation. 

We saw, and carefully noted, Bobolinks, 
in full song and nuptial plumage, from to 
miles north of Fort Collins all the 
through northern Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana until we reached the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, West of Helena, when 
they suddenly ceased. The distance traveled 
between these two points was approximately 
1,000 miles by speedometer. All that 
distance, during daylight hours of travel, 
Bobolinks were never out of our sight. At 
a low estimate we figured there were 100 
Bobolinks seen per mile, and, in central 
Wyoming, where they were most numerous, 
200 per mile. But let us take the lower figure 
of 100 per mile. Then, during the 1,000 miles, 
there were 100,000 Bobolinks within the 
immediate range of our vision, say 200 yards 
on either side of the highway. 

From this experience, I have definitely 
concluded that the danger of the Bobolink 
becoming extinct, or even greatly reduced in 
numbers by slaughter in the south, is ex 
ceedingly remote. Much as I admire and 
love the Bobolink and its cheery song, my 
anxiety for its welfare has been entirely 
removed. 

Incidentally, I may state that Vesper 
Sparrows and Prairie Horned Larks were 
almost as numerous as Bobolinks and ex- 
tended over a greater range of territory in 
our line of travel. Also, between Colorado 
Springs and Helena, Mont., Red-headed 


way 
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Woodpeckers were seen to the number of at 
least a dozen per day, sitting on the tele- 
phone-poles or fence-posts by the roadside. 

Brewer’s Blackbirds were likewise very 
numerous and the most widely distributed 
birds observed on the journey, as they were 
seldom out of our sight very long from the 
time we left Spokane until our return a 
month later. 

I recorded in my notebook 103 species of 
birds seen on the trip. I had with me a new 
pair of Zeiss prism binoculars, 8 power, and 
was enabled to make the best of my op- 
portunities. WALTER Bruce, President 
Spokane Bird Club, Spokane, Wash. 


Cardinal at Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Qn March 31. 1926, I saw a Cardinal in 
the woods, on a bush near a pond. It hada 
very clear whistle which grew louder and 
stronger as it was repeated, ending on a 
high note. Since I had not been located here 
previously, I cannot say whether the bird 
had spent the winter there. Our Club does 
not have a previous record of the Cardinal 
here.——-LittiAN Wacer, Far Rockaway, 
Se ee Ae 


A Yellow Warbler Incident 


Last spring, when I was in Kansas, a 
Yellow Warbler started to build a nest in 
the yard in a small elm tree, but after getting 
it nicely started, a strong wind came and 
blew it down. I thought at first that the 
nest-site would be abandoned, but in a few 
days the nest was being rebuilt, and in 
several more days had grown considerably. 

One evening I saw the little Warbler in a 
tree near the one in which its nest was being 
built. This tree contained an Orchard 
Oriole’s nest. The Warbler approached the 
nest and hopped up on its edge. I was quite 
mazed at such action. Was the little Warb- 
r going to usurp the nest of this much larger 

d? She proceeded to enter the nest and 
in a short time emerged with a little bunch of 
down in her bill. After looking around, 
evidently with some suspicion to ascertain 


vhether or not she was caught in her theft, 
she flew to her nest in the neighboring tree. 


Perhaps this was an exhibition of some 
intelligence on the part of the Warbler but 
it was rather an imposition on the Oriole.— 
Grant E. Mitscu, Brownsville, Ore. 


A Unique Bird-House 


Last year, after the hatching season was 
over, I put a chick water-fountain on a shelf, 
leaving it open so that it would not be musty 
the following year. Mrs. Wren arrived in 
search of a new home and went through a 
hole in the wall where the stove-pipe hac 
been. Realizing that a brooder-house was 
the proper place to hatch out and rear young, 
she took possession of the water-fountain 
and built her nest in it, being well protected 
from the weather and cats.—CHARLES A. 
JOHNSON, Peekskill, N.Y. 


New Food of the Catbird 


When putting out food for my dog, on the 
back porch at the farm-house in Stamford, 
we observed that if it happened to remain 
there without being eaten, Catbirds would 
come and drink the milk eagerly. They 
would also eat corn-flakes or puffed wheat 
which happened to be soaked in the milk, 
and seemed to have a keen zest for any 
remnants of scrambled eggs. None of these 
things occur in nature and I am at a loss to 
know why the Catbirds recognized them as 
being desirable; but there is no doubt about 
it, and one might attract Catbirds about 
the house, provided no cats are there, by 
putting out milk for them.—RosBert T. 
Morris, New York, N.Y. 


Chickadees Eating Bees 


It was a warm day early in February. 
The sun was shining and the Chickadees 
were happily calling and playing about the 
yard. For some years I have fed the birds at 
our piazza. The Chickadees are the most 
numerous and come the year round, but we 
also have the Downy Woodpeckers, White 
breasted Nuthatches, Slate-colored Juncos, 
Blue Jays, Purple Finches, and Pine Siskins 
in the winter. 

There have always been hives of bees 
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about the yard. This day in particular, the 
sun was shining so brightly that it was not 
surprising the bees should be active. 
Flying from the piazza, a Chickadee lit 
in front of a hive. 
snapped it up, flew into an elm, and, holding 
the bee in its foot, picked it to pieces and 


When a bee came out it 


ate it. I was alarmed for fear the Chickadee 
would be stung, but it seemed not, for the 
act was performed again. Neither was it 
always the same bird that flew down and 
got a bee, but many different ones. Why, 
I do not know. There is always plenty of 
food for them, consisting of crumbs, suet, 
Never 
before or since have I seen them eat bees.— 
Lewis O. SHELLEY, Lust Westmoreland, N. 1. 


and their favorite doughnuts, etc. 


The Tale of Two Robins 


Anyone who has sufficient interest in birds 
to watch the individuals that frequent their 
gardens may see many a little drama enacted, 
and may find that even birds display the 
same traits as human beings. 

In Orange, N. J., a Robin, easily recognized 
by a peculiar scar on his breast, returned for 
three successive seasons to the same lawn. 
For a season and a half he held full sway and 
drove off all other Robins that appeared on 
the premises. He and his mate had the sole 
use of the bird-bath on the lawn, except for 
the Blue Jays and Grackles. 

Toward the middle of the second summer, 
this Robin met his match in a courageous 
new-comer and, after a long battle, the new- 
For the rest of the 
summer, all the Robins in the neighborhood 


comer was victoric us. 


were free to visit the lawn, and the former 


possessor submitted with what grace he 
could. 

The spring of his third year opened a new 
chapter in Robin history. When Robin the 
Robin had _ taken 


possession of the lawn and would not be 


First arrived, another 


driven away. Finally, a compromise was 


reached and the lawn divided between them. 
Robin the First had to content himse!f with 
the front half of the lawn, while Robin the 
An imiginary line 
crossed the lawn, over which neither could 
pass without a challenge. As the bird-bath 


Second kept the rest. 


Lore 


was a little over the dividing-line, the first 
Robin was seldom allowed to bathe, and 
many a quarrel followed. 

Before very long, each Robin had found a 
mate. For the first time the lawn had four 
occupants at once, but each pair always kept 
to their own section of the lawn. Then the 
nest-building began, and the second pair 
selected a place where the nest could bc 
easily observed from the house. Later, when 
the eggs were being tended, and the mother 
would leave the nest on a hunt for worms 
the father-bird would stand protectingly on 
the edge of the nest and sing his cradle 
song softly and contentedly, often peering 
down at the eggs in a most amusing fashion. 

The day that food was carried to the nest 
for the first time, Father Robin showed much 
interest in the new family. Flying up with 
a fine juicy worm, he found Mother Robin 
sitting on the nest. She moved aside, and, 
standing together on the edge of the nest, 
they fed the worm very slowly to the babies. 

Now, how about Robin the First all this 
while? Sad to relate, he seemed to possess 
a fickle disposition. While his mate tended 
the nest one day, he was pulling worms in his 
part of the lawn. Suddenly a new stray 
Robin appeared. Instead 
away, as he had others, he began to make 
advances. With bill wide open and _ half 
spread wings, he made little runs sidewise 
and edged nearer and nearer, bowing as 
he came. The visitor stood quietly watching, 
but when he came near enough, gave him a 
little dig with her bill, and flew away. Mr. 
Robin stood a moment as if dumbfounded, 
and then, flew after her! 

Some time later he was in his usual place, 
but it is to be wondered if on his return he 
told his wife of his shameless flirtation when 
she faithfully about her household 
duties.—ETHELWYN W. PARMELEE, Orange, 
N. J. 


of driving her 


was 


Parasites on Robins 


Looking through some back numbers of 
Brrp-Lore, I noticed in ‘Notes from Field 
and Study’ the letters, ‘A Phoebe Tragedy’ 
and ‘A Phoebe Tragedy Explained,’ and was 
reminded of an incident that happened a 
few years ago. 
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A crack in an old barn was covered with a 
slab, thin at the lower end but 3 to 4 inches 
thick at the upper end, that reached within 
» feet or so of the eaves. For several seasons 
a pair of Robins had a nest on the upper end 
of this slab. In building it, one end of an old 
white rag was woven in, the other end hung 
loose, and when the wind blew it flapped 
to and fro. 

We could watch the operations of the birds 
from the house and found them very in- 
teresting. One day some of the young birds 
fell from the nest and on picking them up 
we found them covered with parasites. Is 
not this unusual?—Epna M. Norrurop, 
Delhi, N.Y. 
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A Persistent Bluebird 

A friend placed two bird-boxes during the 
spring of 1926. On April 21, a pair of 
Bluebirds started building in one of them. 
May 6, there was a single egg in the nest. 
On June 12, this egg, which was addled, 
was removed for fear the bird would sit on 
it all summer, for she had sat on it con- 
tinuously between these dates (36 days). 
On June 13, a nest was started in the second 
box, presumably by the same birds. June 10, 
there were two eggs, one of which hatched, 
and the bird was raised, giving this pair of 
Bluebirds a grand total of one young raised 
Gustav Swanson, Pen- 


in two broods.- 


nock, Minn. 
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In connection with the report of another 
Baird’s Sandpiper in the Los Angeles region 
\ugust 13), the editor observed this species 
southbound at sea August 6, some 150 miles 
west of the Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C. 
52° 19’ N., 137° 42’ W.). There were from 
three to half a dozen individuals which flew 
about our ship and parallel with her course 
southeastward towards Seattle, and one, a 
female of the year, misjudging the vessel’s 
peed in crossing her bows, was killed by 
triking the rigging. Perhaps, as has been 
uggested, the rarity of this Sandpiper along 
the Pacific coast is correlated with its travel- 
1g southward off shore. 
One of the most remarkable annually 
recurrent phenomena of bird migration is 
the early dates at which southbound shore- 
irds appear far south of their breeding- 
nge. The apex of the southward movement 
r the Hudsonian Curlew in the New York 
gion, where, as on the New Jersey shore, 
was notably common this year, is late July. 
et, on July 19, a pair of these birds was 
countered, still very much ‘at home’ on 
* tundra near the shore at Nome, Alaska. 
(ne kept in the background, but the other 
t the intruder as he approached, alighting 


at very close range, repeatedly flew toward 
him as though to drive him from the ground, 
and while he remained kept up a continual 
vocal protest, the flickering rattle call of 
the species but sweeter and more mellow 
than as ordinarily heard in migration. It 
would seem that New York’s July Curlew 
must be from a more easterly nesting- 
ground where an earlier season prevails. At 
about the same date, young Western Sand- 
pipers, scattered about at Nome, were as 
strong and active as adults on the wing, 
though with contour feathers on the head 
and neck not yet fully developed. 


Boston ReEGION.—The first part of the 
summer was cool and almost without rain, 
consequently flowering plants were retarded 
in blooming and the grass began to wither. 
On July 1, the season was two weeks behind 
the average (common St. John’s-wort and 
elder blossomed July 10 to 15), and the 
countryside showed marked evidence of 
drought. During the month of July, how- 
ever, the weather was warm and the defici- 
ency of rainfall was brought nearly to normal 
by frequent showers. The response of the 
vegetation was immediate, and on August 1 
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the season was in normal midsummer con- 
dition, as indicated, for example, by the 
blossoming of the early goldenrods (Solidago 
canadensis, juncea, and graminifolia). 

It was interesting to observe that, during 
the backward spring, there was no retarda- 
tion of the breeding activities of the birds. 
As an example, the note of the fledgling 
Baltimore Oriole was heard exactly on time 
(June 25), and, according to custom, the 
males stopped singing a few days afterward 
and were heard no more till, after a moulting 
period, they began whistling in the early 
morning about two weeks before they leit 
for the south 

There was a scarcity of Robins during the 
marked, that 
absence was noted in the newspapers. Even 


summer, so indeed, their 
in the country, the Robins were so few that 
their song was no more than the singing of 
scattered individuals and lacked the char 
acter of a morning and evening chorus, a 
pleasant feature here in New England dur 
ing late spring and early summer. 

On the other hand, Brown Thrashers, a 
common, but never an abundant species in 
region, this season in 
distinctly Wood 
rhrushes (in late years of very rare occur 


this were present 


increased numbers. 
rence here), also have been noted in se many 
localities this year as to suggest the beginning 
of a return of the species to eastern Mas 
sachusetts after an absence of a quarter of a 
century. The Piping Plover, a bird which 
not long ago was considered on the verge of 
found nowadays in 
suitable the Mas 
sachusetts and New Hampshire throughout 


extinction, may be 


localities on coasts of 


the summer apparently breeding in ever- 
increasing numbers 
The the 


eastern Massachusetts is of such interest, 


status of Mourning Dove in 
and has changed so noticeably in recent years, 
that I shall consider it in some detail. Nut- 
tall (1832), who was intimately familiar with 
this part of New England, the 
“Carolina Pigeon or Turtle Dove” as he 
calls the species, “‘in the Eastern States, they 
are very rarely met with to the north of 
Connecticut.” His description of the habits 
is evidently based on observations made in 
the Southern States. Howe and Allen, in 


says of 
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their ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ (1901), re 
port the Mourning Dove as “a common, but 
local summer resident; becoming rarer near 
the coast.” 

In Brewster’s ‘Birds of the Cambridge 
Region’ (1906), the species is given only a 
transient status, but Mr. Brewster states 
that, “Although the Carolina 
common summer resident of several locali 


Dove is a 


ties in Concord and Lincoln, it seldom visits 
the Cambridge Region” |the country im 
mediately to the westward of Boston| 
He says, also, “I have met with it here on but 
four occasions,” and continues, ‘““Mr. Walter 
Faxon tells me that he has personally noted 
only three birds” [in the region]. 

It is evident, by comparing these three 
reports, that the Mourning 
established itself in Massachussetts in the 
seventy-four years between 1832 and 1906 


Dove had 


except in the extreme eastern portion. 
During the since Mr 

Brewster’s book was published, the increase 

in the number of Mourning Doves in the 


twenty years 


Cambridge region has gone on very rapidly 
In the first five of these years, Mr. Faxon 
and I added nine to the three he had already 
seen, and these were met with in a single 
town, Lexington. Since then the bird has 
been seen so frequently that a record is now 
of slight importance. Throughout the last 
few summers I have heard its note con 
tinually in localities within 15 to 20 miles of 
Boston, and on August 2 of this year I saw 
a flock of over 20 Mourning Doves—a very 
gratifying sight when we remember the fate 
of the Passenger Pigeon. 

Even thus early in August, there is evi 
dence of an extensive autumn movement 
among the birds. Multitudes of Sandpipers 
are running along the beaches; Warblers are 
flocking and already drifting by toward the 
south; Bluebirds and Chipping Sparrows are 
collecting in families and small companies: 
and the the 
‘gathering Swallows twitter in the skies.’ 
Winsor M. Ty.er, Lexington, Mass. 


over marshes, at seacoast 


New York Recion.—In the preceding 
report, with reference to nesting of the 
Piping Plover further east and west, the 
statement was made that it does not breed 
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at Mastic, midway in the long stretch of 
sand-beach which borders the ocean side of 
Long Island. This very season, however, the 
Piping Plover nested at Mastic (W. S. Dana 
and D. G. Nichols), presumably the first 
time it has done so there in many years. 
Statements as to what a bird does not do are 
proverbially dangerous, but the writer’s 
chagrin at having this one so early contra- 
dicted is not unalloyed. 

The northwest corner of Long Island, from 
Flushing to the Queen’s ridge, naturally 
deciduous woodland for the part, 
presents somewhat different ecological fea- 
tures from any other section of the island. 
Due to absence from town, an investigation 
of its breeding species, initiated in early 
June, had to be postponed until another year. 
It had been found, however, that the Fish 
(row was present as well as the American 
Crow; and a small colony of Bobolinks had 
heen located near Great Neck, in a field, 
unfortunately threatened by imminent real- 
estate development. At Great Neck, June 

there was a Chestnut-sided Warbler and 
two Redstarts, all singing. Back of the 
five Chestnut-sides 
Whereas 
these species may have been stragglers from 
the spring migration, it will very likely be 
found that they breed here in larger numbers 
than elsewhere on the island. 

From Mamaroneck, Westchester County, 
RK. R. Coles reports the successful nesting of 
a pair of Killdeer Plover. They had been 
seen on and off through the summer, and on 
\ugust 5 they appeared, with four young, 
in the swampy end of a pasture at nightfall, 
and have been there since, for the cries of the 
old birds are heard every evening, just 
before dark or before sunrise. 

rom Milltown, N. J., P. L. Collins reports 
the Tree Swallow nesting for the first time. 
lotal number of nests found, 12; last young 
birds left nest between July 19 and 23. In 
a large tract, mostly hillsides covered with 
scrub oaks, the Prairie Warbler was present 
for the third consecutive year, and this year 
four pair were seen all through June, pre- 
sumably breeding, though a nest was not 
found. His first Little Blue Heron for the 
year was noted on July 25. 


most 


(Jueen’s ridge, June 6, 
and four Redstarts were counted. 


Sufficient reports have not come to hand to 
judge if the northward movement of such 
Herons has been unusually large again this 
year. R. N. Baldwin writes that about 6 
Egrets and 4 white Little Blue Herons have 
been summering at Harrington Park, N. J., 
since the end of July, inhabiting cut-off 
swamp-land close to a road and the West 
Shore Railroad, very tame. An Egret has 
been observed at Mastic, L. I., August 17 
(W. S. Dana). 

There was an unusually large flight of 
southbound Hudsonian Curlew along the 
south shore of Long Island this season 
(Dana).—J. T. Nicnots, New York, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—About the aver- 
age weather conditions were experienced in 
this region during the summer. A rather 
unusual humid hot spell prevailed during 
late July and early August. 

During mid-June the influx of the more 
southern Herons was of some interest. On 
June 13, while Mr. Gillespie and the writer 
were investigating a Night Heron colony on 
Seven-Mile Beach, N. J., an adult Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron was discovered. The 
bird was again seen on June 27 (Carey, 
Hiatt, Potter). While the Heron seemed 
interested in staying near one particular tree. 
no evidence of nesting was found. Only 
one Yellow-crowned was seen on each oc- 
casion. On the last date named, an adult 
Little Blue Heron was also noted in the same 
locality. Some Fish Hawks’ nests 
were examined. One contained eggs and one 
contained young, the others were empty. 
The materials used for decorating (?) these 
nests were very interesting—a lady’s belt, 
conch shell, oyster and mussel shells, a 
folded newspaper, a Duck’s wing, a Gull’s 
wing, a portion of an umbrella, a shingle, 
etc. Most of these articles were laid loosely 
on top of the nests and did not enter into 
their composition. 

Gull, Tern, and Skimmer colonies which 
have been examined along the New Jersey 
coast appeared to have had a poor season. 
High tides during July washed out the eggs 
and newly hatched young. 

Shore-birds seemed to be present in about 
normal numbers along the coast; 14 species 


dozen 
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were recorded at Brigantine Beach, N. J.. 
on August 8. 

The Yellow-throated 
Vireo’s nest at Glenolden, Pa., June 20, by 
Mr. Gillespie is worthy of note. The male 
bird, singing on the nest, led to the dis- 


discovery of a 


covery. This Vireo appears to be a rare 
breeder about Philadelphia. 

Two banding records of interest are fur- 
nished by Mr. 
banded at Anglesea, N. J., August 23, 1925; 
recovered on Isle of Trinidad, May 16, 1926. 
Night banded at 
Seven-Mile Beach, June 13, 1925; recovered 
at Millville, N. J., 
July 28, 1926. 

Mr. Yoder reports a Roseate Tern and a 
Red-breasted Nuthatch at Cape May, N. J., 
July 18, Woodcock, 
Pocono Lake, Pa. (H. Carey); Cape May, 
N. J., July 4 (J. Potter). 

Mr. Urner made an intensive study of the 


Gillespie: Common Tern 


Black-crowned Heron 


30 miles northwest, 


1926. August 10, 


birds of eastern Ocean County, New Jersey, 
June 21 to July 2, 
Interesting records were, Loon, Great Black- 
backed (13. sum- 
immature), 


and observed 130 species. 


Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull 
mering), Tern (4 
Black Skimmer (first breeding record for 
Canada Goose (July 4; 
Egret, Sora Rail, Least 
Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Sand- 
erling, Greater Yellow-legs, 
Black-bellied Plover, Semipalmated Plover 
(all these shore-birds June 28), Red-tailed 
Hawk (2 probably nesting), Bald Eagle (2 
evidently breeding). July 19, Point Pleasant, 
N. J., large southward flight of shore-birds; 


Forster’s 
Ocean County) 
6 flying south), 


Yellow-legs, 


70 Curlew in flocks of 3 to 7; numbers of 
Knot and Dowitcher; many smaller waders, 
Upland Plover heard flying over. August 8 
Seaside Park N. J., 4 Sooty Shearwaters. 
On August 15, Bender and 
Gillespie found shore-birds very abundant 
at Seven-Mile Beach, N. J., Sanderling being 
A flock of 28 Knot 
Five Egrets were seen and 


Messrs. 


especially numerous. 
were observed. 
several Osprey nests containing young in 
various stages of development were ex- 
amined. 

Messrs. Carter, Watson, W. Eaton, and 


Urner observed 89 species at Barnegat Bay 


and vicinity on August 14 and 15. The more 
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interesting birds were: Willet (two groups 
of 4 and 3); Western Sandpiper; Little Blue 
Heron (immature) Egret; Knot, 100; Do 
witcher, 30; Hudsonian Curlew, 25; Roseat: 
Tern (feeding young). Gull and Tern 
colonies were found badly damaged by high 
tides. The Atlantic County Black Skimme: 
colony had apparently suffered the least and 
was estimated to contain 200 adults, 
young on the wing, 25 young unable to fly 
and 30 eggs or very small young in nests. 
The increase of Black Skimmers on the New 
Jersey coast in recent years is of particular 
interest. 
probably less than six pairs of Skimmers 
breeding. This summer it 
bounds to say that there are at least between 
300 and 400 adults in the different colonies. 
Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


A dozen years ago there wer 


is well within 


PITTSBURGH REGION, 
and dry weather has been the order of the 
day throughout the district during the past 
two months, with occasional local showers of 
considerable severity. During the 
week, the drought has been broken with 


Exceedingly hot 


past 


severe storms interspersed with periods of 
quiet rainfall. The combination of a late 
spring and dry weather has held crops back 
generally. As late as the first week in August, 
farmers were still cutting hay. In many 
places the corn is dwarfed and has not yet 
reached the tassel stage. In some localities 
the trees are beginning to take on an autumn 
coloring, probably due to the scarcity of 
moisture. 

An increasing number of English Sparrows 
is to be found in the rural districts, and there 
seems to be a slight decrease in their numbers 
in the city. This forsaking of the city pave 
ments is probably due to the gradual les 
sening of the number of horses used for 
hauling in the cities, which sends these birds 
into the country in search of food. The 
general result of this change in habitat is 
working for the good of the species, and there 
is an indication that they are becoming 
better bird citizens than ever before. 

Flocking of the birds is going on slowly. 
Vesper Sparrows and Grackles are of com- 
mon occurrence, roaming about over the 
country-side in flocks of 25 to 100, in an 
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ipparently aimless fashion. Mr. Jesse L. 
Jones reports the Grackles in flocks as early 
is July 12, on which date he counted 42. 

Ona trip to Cook’s Forest, Clarion County, 
on July 8, HH. Elliott, found about 6 pairs 
of Black-throated Green Warblers in song. 
Most of them were in high localities. At 
Cooksburg, he saw a female Black-throated 
Blue Warbler carrying food near a roadside, 
and later saw two singing males and a female 
on the banks of the Clarion River. A pair of 
Canada Warblers were also seen nearby. 
Other Warblers recorded this day were 
Blackburnian, Black and White, Ovenbird, 
Magnolia, and Maryland Yellow-throat. 
He also noted the Slate-colored Junco and 
heard it sing. Near Cooksburg, he flushed 
one from a nest which he found on the 
ground, well concealed with leaves and grass, 
with four eggs in it. 

Bob-White has done well with rearing its 
broods throughout the district, flocks of 
young having been seen in various locations. 
Within the city of Pittsburgh, some 40 young 
have been recorded in Frick Woods Park, 
on August 4, by Miss Helen Blair. 

On July 19, the Upland Plover was seen 
hy Miss Elizabeth Alsop, at Ridgway. 
Ilunters in that section say that they are 
scarce. However, there are two other 
records of its presence there in July. At 
Kane, a Turkey Buzzard was shot on July 6. 

During the first and second weeks of July, 
Mr. Jones, at Edgewood, recorded the 
Warbling Vireo, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Downy Woodpecker and 
lufted Titmouse. On July 15, a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak that had nested at this 
point was still in song. 

July 5, on a walk from Dixmont to Ben 
\von, Miss Dorothy Auerswald and a party 
recorded the following species: Robins (very 
humerous), Vesper Sparrow, Song Sparrow, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Crow, Flicker, Tow- 
hee, Goldfinch, Catbird, Downy Wood- 
pecker, House Wren, Mourning Dove, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Cowbird, Least 
Flycatcher, Bluebird (15), Phoebe w:th young 
biris; Maryland Yellow-throat, Black and 
White Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Ros -breasted Grosbeak, Tufted ‘Titmouse, 
Carinal, Bob-White, Wood Thrush, Wood 


Pewee, and Meadowlark.—Sipnry East- 
woop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—The remarkably 
long-continued cool weather of spring, in 
1926, occasioned, in the Washington Region, 
an interesting situation, particularly regard- 
ing the migrant and winter resident water- 
birds. Contributing to this were also the 
conditions brought about by dredging 
operations in progress near Washington. 
A long island, called Columbia Island, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River, but 
in the District of Columbia, has been built 
up recently, and its muddy, level top has 
furnished an ideal temporary resort for 
shore-birds. This feeding-place has proved 
so attractive that several of the transient 
species have much prolonged their spring 
sojourn. It is interesting to note the number 
of records of late spring stay that have, this 
year, been broken of those that were estab- 
lished in the spring of 1917 and have stood 
since that time. Some of these have already 
been reported in the last number of Brrp- 
Lore, but several others have come to light 
since our last article was written. 

The White-rumped Sandpiper, one of the 
rare shore-birds about Washington, was 
collected by Dr. Paul Bartsch on Columbia 
Island, on May 24, and noted also by him 
on May 28 in the same locality. It remained 
in the vicinity until at least June 9, on which 
day it was seen by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner 
and several other observers. There is only 
one previous spring record for this vicinity 
(May 11, 1917), and, in fact, only a few 
other records for the species at any time. 
The Semipalmated Plover, reported in the 
last number of Birp-LorE as _ remaining 
until May 28 of this year, was seen on 
Columbia Island on June 9 by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. D. Miner and others, thus establishing a 
further late record. The Willet, of which 
there is but a single previous spring record, 
that made on May 16, 1917, by Mrs. F. M 
Bailey, and but a few other records at any 
time of the year;.was noted on May 24, on 
Columbia Island, by Dr. Bartsch, and at 
Arlington, Beach, which is close to-Columbia 
Island, on June 9, by M. T. Donoho, Mr. 
and Mrs. Miner, and other observers. The 
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Least Sandpiper, of which May 16, 1917, is 
the previously latest record, was reported 
from Columbia Island on May 24, by Dr. 
Bartsch, and on May 26 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Miner. The Pectoral Sandpiper, the latest 
spring record for which was given in the 
last number of Brrp-LoreE as May 26, 1926, 
was reported from Columbia Island on June 
9, by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner and several 
other observers. The Semipalmated Sand- 
piper of which the latest date heretofore 
recorded is May 22, 1892, was noted, also 
on Columbia Island, on May 26 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Miner and others; collected by Dr. 
Bartsch in the same locality on May 28; 
and reported there by Mr. and Mrs. Miner 
and others on June 9. 

The only spring record of the Western 
Sandpiper was established by Dr. Bartsch 
from an individual obtained on Columbia 
Island on May 24. This species is rare about 
Washington, although it has been taken a 
number of times in the autumn, and possibly 
is of more frequent occurrence than the 
actual records indicate. 

The Ring-billed Gull was seen by Miss K. 
H. Stuart on the Potomac River flats op- 
posite Alexandria, Va., on June 13, far be- 
yond its previously reported latest spring 
record of May 22, 1923. The Herring Gull, 
likewise. noted also on June 13 in the same 
locality, is far beyond its previously latest 
recorded occurrence of May 20, 1917. 

A Lesser Scaup Duck was seen by the 
writer in the Potomac River off Four Mile 
Run, Va., on June 18. The latest pre- 
viously recorded occurrence of this species 
is June 1, 1913. 

Of transients among the land-birds, the 
Black-poll Warbler remained the latest, 
having been noted by S. F. Blake in Potomac 
Park, Washington, on June 16, thus equaling 
its latest records of June 16, 1907, and 1915. 

A marsh adjoining Gravelly Point, in 
Virginia, near Columbia Island, is now one 
of the best places for water-birds about 
Washington. It is one of the few marshy 


areas close to the city that have thus far 
escaped destruction, and it, likewise, has 
this spring harbored some locally notable 
birds. 

Among these is the Yellow-crowned Night 


Bird - 


Lore 


Heron, of which there is only one previous 
record for this region, a bird reported by 
William Palmer, in August, 1901. The 
species was first seen this year in the marsh 
near Gravelly Point, on May 30, by C. R 
Shoemaker and several other persons. I! 
was later several times observed, up to 
June 20, when Miss Katharine H. Stuart 
found two individuals in the same locality 
Furthermore, probably the same two in 
dividuals were later seen again in this 
place on July 12, this time by Miss M. 
J. Pellew and Miss Stuart. Two Florida 
Gallinules were found on June 20 by Miss 
Stuart in the same Gravelly Point marsh, 
and the species was reported there on June 22 
by several other observers. The King Rail 
was likewise noted in the same locality on 
June 22 by Mrs. T. M. Knappen and others 
Also the Least Bittern was seen there on 
May 30 by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner. The 
Little Blue Heron was observed by Miss 
Stuart in the same marsh on June 20, which 
is considerably earlier than its usual ap 
pearance, for there is, in fact, but a single 
earlier record, one for May 12, 1917. The 
only other June record is June 27, 1925. 

On the Potomac flats, opposite Alexandria, 
Va., Miss Katharine H. Stuart saw two 
American Egrets on June 13. This is an 
interesting occurrence, since there is but a 
single earlier record for the spring, that of 
May 30, 1891, and the bird usually does not 
appear in this region until July. 

The Black Tern was observed at Alexander 
Island, Va., by Miss M. J. Pellew, on July 12, 
a record that is worthy of note in view of the 
fact that the earliest record in summer that 
has been heretofore reported is August 11, 
1914, and the latest in spring, May 17, 1917. 

The Prothonotary Warbler has been seen 
so many times by different observers in the 
vicinity of Dyke, Va., that it is evidently now 
a more or less regular summer resident, 
although not at all common, and rarely seen 
except in that vicinity. 

The Warbling Vireo, which is at the 
present time very rare about Washington, 
particularly in summer, was observed singing 
in the grounds of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on June 21 by C. R, Shoemaker and 
M. T. Donoho, 
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The House Wren seems to be rather 
scarcer than usual in this locality, a condi- 
tion that has been reported from elsewhere in 
the eastern United States. 

A young Blue Jay, unable yet to fly, was 
killed by a cat on the lawn of the writer on 
June 8. This is another example of the city 
cat that, according to its owner, does not 
kill birds! 

The Nighthawk was frequently observed 
in the city of Washington throughout the 
months of June and July, and it is, ap- 
parently, at home here, perhaps breeding on 
some of the flat roofs of the city, although 
no such actual occurrence has yet come to 
our notice. 

The Purple Grackles were seen flying to 
their roosts in flocks on the evening of July 8, 
and on later dates. The Purple Martins have 
been seen in Washington en route to their 
nightly abode, and they are this year again 
occupying their roost in the trees along New 
Jersey Avenue. — Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Normal 
temperature and rainfall have characterized 
this period, and no violent disturbances, 
such as tropical hurricanes or torrential 
rains, have occurred to affect bird-life. 

Interest in nesting activities centers around 
the Least Tern colonies. This species has 
notably increased in numbers during the past 
few years, and, this year, small nesting 
colonies were found in localities that, in my 
experience, have never before been occupied. 
In fact, there was not a suitable location 
anywhere along the several miles of beach 
that I have visited that was not occupied 
hy at least a few pairs, whereas several years 
ago only ideal sites were selected. On July 4, 
young Terns were found varying in age from 
a couple of days to those almost able to fly. 
In addition, five nests were seen with two 
eggs each and two nests with one egg each. 
\nother visit to the beach, on July 18, yielded 

iree nests with two eggs and one nest with 
one. This colony occupies a_ heretofore 
inused site. The small number of nests and 
young seen this late in the season gives no 
indication of the size of the colony at the 
height of its activity, but, judging from the 


number of screaming birds on the wing, it 
compared favorably with the old established 
colonies. 

Other nesting data of interest are: Ken- 
tucky Warbler, June 27, in full song in the 
river swamp and clearly indicating by its 
anxiety that a nest was near; Orchard 
Oriole feeding young just out of the nest, 
June 27, and another brood of the same age, 
July 18; Clapper Rail with half-grown young, 
June 27, and a brood of downy young, July 
24; Florida Nighthawk with young just 
trying their wings, July 18, and another 
brood on the roof of a city office building, 
July 21; Loggerhead Shrike feeding young 
just out of the nest, August 1; and Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher with a brood of young on the 
wing, August 8. Red-eyed Vireo and Acadian 
Flycatcher on June 27 and Wood Thrush 
in full song on June 29—all three rare here 
in summer—were probably breeding. 

While practically all of our song-birds were 
in full song at the beginning of the period, 
comparatively few persisted beyond the 
middle of July. These include: Bachman’s 
Finch and Tufted Titmouse, last heard on 
July 25; Chuck-will’s-widow, July 26; 
Mockingbird, August 8; Southern Meadow- 
lark, August 10; and Cardinal, Towhee, 
White-eyed Vireo, and Pine Warbler, August 
15. The Carolina Wren knows no restricted 
song period, but sings practically throughout 
the year. 

Migratory movement during this period 
is almost confined to the shore-birds. Ar- 
rival dates are: Dowitcher, July 18; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, July 23; Solitary Sandpiper, 
July 24; Lesser Yellow-legs, July 25; Least, 
Semipalmated, and Spotted Sandpipers, 
Sanderling, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Ruddy Turnstone (earliest ever recorded), 
August 1; Black and White Warbler, August 
6 (very early); and Barn Swallow, August 14. 
Black Terns are known to occur in some 
numbers in the Gulf throughout the breeding 
season, and one in immature or winter plum- 
age was seen here on June 28. What I believe 
to be true migration—the appearance of 
adults in breeding plumage—always begins 
early, and the first adults were seen this 
year on July 4 in company with several 
year-old non-breeders. Several more were 
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seen on July 5, the species became common 
on July 18, and was enormously abundant by 
August 5. Common Terns in the peculiar 
plumage described by Mr. A. C. Bent— 
‘Life Histories of North American Gulls and 
Terns’—as the ‘portlandica’ plumage are 
present as throughout the 
spring and summer, and, on July 18, were 
abundant along the beaches in company with 
a few adults in breeding plumage. Cabot’s 
Tern, a rare wanderer from the great breeding 
the 
seen on August 1 and was positively common 
15 (the latest date on which I 
have ever seen this species). The Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron is known to breed in 
the swamps of southern Alabama, but adults 


non-breeders 


colonies on Louisiana coast, was first 


on August 


are seldom noted here. Young birds appear 
regularly in the salt marshes along the coast 
in July (July 11, this year) and are sometimes 
common. 

Of departing migrants, the last Orchard 
Oriole was seen on July 23 (about a week 
earlier than average) and the last Wilson’s 
Plover on August 1. The Mississippi Kite, 
a rare summer resident that is usually present 
until the third week of July, has not been 
noted at all this year. 

Least Bitterns, usually rare, have been 
almost common this summer, both in fresh 
and in salt marshes. Other unusual items 
include: a Loon (probably a cripple) and 7 
Frigate Birds, seen on July 5; and an Ameri- 
can Egret and a Red-tailed Hawk, July 18. 
A fishing trip about 5 miles out in the Gulf 
on July 5 yielded an addition to my local 
list in the Wilson’s Petrel—3 were seen feed- 
ing near the boat for about half an hour, 
sometimes approaching to within a few feet. 
On July 18, while I was watching the flocks 
of Black and 
beach, two large dark birds dashed in among 
them and created great consternation. I 
knew the intruders at once to be Shearwaters, 
and I believe, from their very dark colora- 
tion, that they were Sooty Shearwaters, but 
lack of familiarity with this group precluded 
identification. Another Shear- 


Common Terns along the 


positive 


water, glimpsed at a distance on the fishing 
trip of July s, 
species.—FRraNcis M. Weston, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla, 
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OBERLIN (On10) ReEGIOoN.—The summer 
has been characterized by rather cool 
weather. Daily minimum _ temperatures 
below 50° were frequently recorded during 
the third week in June and below 60° during 
the last week. July averaged somewhat 
higher and had occasional very warm periods. 
Such a period extended from the 17th to the 
21st, with the thermometer registering 96° 
on the 20th and 97° on the 21st. Cooler 
weather began to appear again in August 
with a record of 50° on the oth. 

Although the weather appears only in 
part to blame, there seems to have been an 
unusually high nest mortality this summer. 
More than one observer has spoken of it. 
The destructive forces have been, for the 
most part, the common agents with which 
the bird has always had to contend: house 
cat, red squirrel, Screech Owl, Cowbird, 
blacksnake, bird-lice, fierce winds and rains, 
and man. One interesting case is that of a 
blacksnake which climbed a large sugar 
maple tree. The tree was, perhaps, 2! 
feet in diameter, and was situated in a corner 
within a very short 

The snake entered a 


of a flower-garden 
distance of the house. 
Woodpecker box, placed some 14 feet from 
the ground, and had killed and half swallowed 
a fairly good-sized young Flicker before it 
was discovered. It was curled around in the 
bottom of the box and lay on top of three 
other still-struggling birds. 

Three species which were unusually abund- 
ant as nesting birds were the Robin, Catbird, 
and Chipping Sparrow. Although the eggs 
and young of the Robin were several times 
fated for destruction by cats and squirrels, 
the species was very prolific in offspring by 
the end of the season. The Catbird nested 
more commonly than we have ever seen it. 

The Hooded Warbler is very rare around 
Oberlin, both in the summer and during the 
migrations. In the Chagrin River valley, 
around Gates Mills east of Cleveland, it is, 
however, one of the commonest Warblers to 
be met with in the woods. While traveling 
up and down the valley during the summer 
one scarcely ever got out of hearing of one 
singing male before he would begin to hear 
another. Their abundance was truly re 
markable in northern Ohio, 


The Acadian Flycatcher was seen and 
heard several times during the summer in 
the Chagrin River valley, and so it seemed 
not an uncommon nesting species. 

There is one species, however, that has not 
been anywhere near so common as usual. 
This is the House Wren. This fact has been 
remarked upon by practically every observer 
with we have come in contact in 
north-central and northeastern Ohio. The 
decrease in the number of nesting pairs 


whom 


around dwellings from what it was last year 
has very commonly been 50 per cent and 
often as high as 75 per cent. This was 
especially true for the first nestings. When it 
came time for the second nests to be started, 
more birds had appeared, but still their 
numbers were greatly below par. We would 
like very much to hear from observers in 
other parts of Ohio and other eastern states 
as to the abundance of this species in their 
regions this year. We were much interested 
in the reports from the Denver (Colorado) 
and Portland (Oregon) regions in the last 
Birp-Lore, where, in the one 
case, there was reported to be a “great 
number of House Wrens all over’ and in the 


number of 


other case, where the reporter writes of 


finding “several pairs of Western House 
Wrens, a species which I |i.e. the reporter] 
had not previously found common in the 
region.” 

The Purple Finch was seen again this 
summer at Gates Mills on July 1. There 
was only a single singing male, and it was in 
streaked plumage. Mr. S. V. Wharram, of 
Ashtabula County, 
seeing an old female feeding two young on a 
limb on July 7. 

The most interesting record for the summer 
was that of a Winter Wren which spent the 
season in a deep hemlock-fringed ravine 
near Gates Mills. 
on May 6, singing. It was again found at the 
same place on July 2, 5, and 23. No nest was 
found, and it is quite doubtful if there was 
Mr. Wharram writes that during the 
summer of 1916 he found a pair of these 
birds in a deep ravine in a thick hemlock 
woods. He also saw one several years before, 


\ustinburg, reports 


The bird was first noted 


one, 


carrying nest material under an old log, 
ikewise in a very deep hemlock woods. 
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Mr. James Stevenson writes that he found 
several pairs of Prothonotary Warblers 
nesting in a swamp near Wooster this spring. 
He notes that six birds were first found on 
May 15, singing, and that adults were seen 
feeding young on June g. Since there have 
been other records of this species nesting in 
northern Ohio during the last few years, 
perhaps we may hope that some day they 
will be one of the regular nesting Warblers 
in the region. 

There has been very little evidence of any 
general fall movement of birds south as yet. 
During the first week of August the breeding 
species of Warblers showed some restlessness. 
This was particularly evident with the Red- 
start, Yellow, Black and White, and Black- 
throated Green Warblers, since they were 
doing a good deal of moving around and were 
frequently singing. The Yellow Warbler 
was quite common during the week and sang 
quite vigorously. Most of them had left 
the vicinity, however, by the roth, although 


one was heard singing on the 13th.—S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Cuicaco ReEcion.—The_ weather, this 


summer, is to be marked for its inconstancy, 
hot spells and unseasonally cool weather 
being intermixed. Considerable rain has 
fallen. 

Owing to the absence of many observers, 
but few nests have been reported. Pied- 
billed Grebes, Blue-winged Teal, Bitterns, 
and Green Herons have bred in fair numbers, 
and June 9 a Mallard’s nest containing two 
eggs was found by the writer at Glenview. 
Prairie Chickens at Wheeling, Ill. (Mr. 
Burge), and Upland Plover at Glencoe were 
present all summer (Mr. Grasett). 

Black-billed Cuckoos were seen carrying 
food on July 31, on which date a Goldfinch’s 
nest with four eggs was found. Swamp and 
Grasshopper Sparrows and Dickcissels have 
nested in considerable numbers. A_half- 
grown Towhee was seen August 15. Cedar 
Waxwings bred abundantly at Beach, IIl. 
Last summer not one was seen there. Red- 
starts and Yellowthroats have been com- 
mon, though Yellow Warblers were rather 
scarce. Two colonies of Short-billed Marsh 
Wrens, which are very rare here, were found, 
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one at Beach and one at Winnetka, and 
specimens were taken. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls remained all summer, 
and by the end of July their numbers were 
considerably increased. The first Common 
Tern was seen July 31, and the Black Tern, 
July 23, though the latter apparently bred 
at Calumet Lake. August 9 the first migrat- 
ing Blue-winged Teal arrived, and a Black 
crowned Night Heron on August 6 (Mr. 
Burge). 

Mrs. H. L. Baldwin 
August 10 she and a friend obtained a close 
view of 1o or 12 Cinnamon Teal 
Hammond, Ind. As two of the birds were 
adult males, there seems to be no possibility 
of mistaken identity. At present the writer 
has not at hand any other record of the 


reports that on 


near 


occurrence of this species in Indiana. 

From Wheeling, Ill., Mr. Burge reports a 
Solitary Sandpiper on July 24, and Sander 
lings August 3. August 4, at Beach and 
Waukegan, IIl., Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Grasett, 
and the writer found the above and also 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, Greater 
and Lesser Black-bellied 
Plovers, Semipalmated and Piping Plovers, 
and a Ruddy Turnstone. Mrs. Baldwin adds 
Jack Snipe and Pectoral Sandpiper August 
10, at Hammond, Ind. 

A Least Flycatcher was taken August 4, 
and Purple Martins had already started to 
gather by then. According to Mr. Burge, 
the latter is now in large flocks at Kenil 


Yellowlegs, 16 


worth. A few Warblers have been seen. 
August 7 a Water Thrush was banded at 
Winnetka (Mr. Johansen). August 15, Mr. 


Grasett and the writer, flocks of Black and 


White and a few Black-throated Green 
Warblers and the number of Redstarts 
greatly increased.—Pirerce  BrRopkors, 


Evanston, Ill. 
MINNESOTA REGION.—June continued cool 
until the last few days of the month, when a 
hot wave swept over the whole state. July 
was a month of extremes, marked by both 
the hottest and almost the coldest weather 
August, 


ever recorded here for midsummer. 
thus far, has been mostly cool with frequent 
cloudy and damp days. 

The severe drought of the spring was 
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relieved by frequent, and, at times, heavy 
rains, beginning about the middle of June 
and continuing at intervals through July 
and August. 

In spite of the summer rains that brought 
renewed life and vigor to vegetation, the 
receding waters of the state have not been 
checked. The precipitation has not been 
enough to make any lasting impression on the 
failing springs, and the water-level over 
most of the state is still slowly falling. In 
one of these articles, written two years ago, 
an account was given of a lake near Clinton, 
in Big Stone County where we found an 
abundant and interesting nesting bird popu 
lation. A return visit, in late June this year, 
to the same place with keen anticipation of 
studying and photographing the many 
Ruddy Ducks, Eared Grebes, Redheads, 
Gadwalls, Pintails, etc., that were at home 
there two years ago, met with the disap 
pointment of finding the lake dried up and 
the birds gone. All over the southern and 
western parts of the state this is what is 
going on. 

The general scarcity of birds noted in the 
spring has continued through the summer. 
This is not true, however, of all species. 
Some have been in their usual or even greater 
abundance, notably the Black Tern, Grackle, 
Blue Jay, Dove, Kingbird, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Meadowlarks, and, perhaps, 
a few others. It is difficult to estimate exact 
conditions, for one observer will report the 
absence of usually common birds while 
another, in a different locality, will state the 
same species are as usual. It is evident that 
there is not the normal even distribution of 
our common birds, and the impression that 
one gets in going afield locally or in trips 
about the state is that there is a marked 
falling off in the bird population as a whole. 

From June 16 to 28, the writer, accom 
panied by Mr. Kilgore and Mr. W. J. Breck 
enridge, made a trip by auto to Pipestone, 
in the southwestern corner of the state. 
thence to Ortonville on Big Stone Lake, and 
return to Minneapolis, covering about a 
thousand miles, mostly in prairie country. 
A daily check was kept of all birds seen, and 
for some species a daily census. The Bronzed 
Grackle outnumbered by a_ considerable 
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margin all other birds combined. They were 
everywhere, singly, in pairs, and feeding in 
loose assemblages that covered acres of 
ground. Every tree-claim had its consider- 
able quota of nesting birds. Crows, strange 
to say, were not much in evidence. The 
Western Kingbird was common after the 
prairies were reached. They live and nest 
in the trees about inhabited dwellings in 
preference to the natural groves and deserted 
farms, probably because flies and other 
insects are there more abundant. The first 
of the species was seen near Wilmar and the 
last on the return trip a few miles east of 
Glencoe, in McLeod County, only about 40 
miles west of Minneapolis. The daily check 
between these two points, along the cir- 
cuitous route traveled, aggregated 108 
Western Kingbirds and 245 Eastern, but 
in the far western counties the numbers 
were more nearly equal than these figures 
indicate. On June 23, in a box-elder grove 
of perhaps two and a half acres about a 
farm-house in southwestern Pipestone 
County, we located six Western and two 
Eastern Kingbirds’ nests, all with eggs at 
this date. In the same small grove were 
three Doves’ nests, one Robin’s nest, one 
Orchard Oriole’s nest, and five Grackles’ 
nests. The Orchard Oriole is a more common 
bird in these southwestern counties than 
elsewhere in the state, tree-claim 
seeming to have one or more nesting pairs. 
We saw only three Upland Plovers in this 
long drive, and no Godwits. Burrowing 
Owls were frequent here two years ago, but 
we saw none this year, though there are a 
few in the Pipestone region (Peterson). 
Che Meadowlarks were all Western after 
leaving the vicinity of Minneapolis, and 
common, Migrant Shrikes 
numerous along the way, the total count 
being go. Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
one of the most frequent post and pole-birds. 
Bobolinks were much less numerous than 
isual, Dickcissels were present 
ections, as between Ortonville and Olivia, 
28 were noted, but this 
\Jickcissel year in Minnesota, as was the case 
last year. Barn Swallows and Bank Swallows 
ere much less numerous than usual. The 
only Hawks seen were 13 Marsh Hawks, 3 


every 


vere were 


in some 


here is not a 
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Sparrow Hawks, and 1 unidentified. Pintail 
and Blue-winged Teal Ducks had broods of 
small young on June 26 near Clinton. 

On June 23 we inspected a large colony— 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands—of 
Cliff Swallows nesting on the perpendicular 
rock walls of a deep gorge through which 
flows an old channel of the Big Sioux River, 
near Dell Rapids, South Dakota. Some had 
eggs and many more were just building. It 
would seem as though most of the Cliff 
Swallows that once dwelt in Minnesota were 
now congregated at this place. 

The western part of the state was generally 
dry and parched at this time, after the spring 
drought and devastating sand-storms, and 
vegetation was stunted and withered, but 
along the road, on the 17th, the blue flag, 
yellow melilot, zygadene, ox-eye, and alfalfa 
fields were in full bloom. White water-lilies 
were in bloom in the Split Rock River south 
of Pipestone on the 19th. The golden yellow 
troximon (Agoseris) was in full bloom and 
fruit on our arrival at Pipestone. On the 
22d, the great yellow blossoms of the prickly 
pear cactus (Opuntia) were gorgeously dis- 
played in abundance on ‘The Mound’ near 
Luverne, Rock County, and on the 25th the 
exquisite magenta flowers of the little 
mamillaria cactus added charm to the rocky 
outcrop near Ortonville. The purple cone- 
flower (Brauneria) was just coming into 
bloom the last days of June. 

The Return of the Shore-birds—At Min- 
neapolis: Mrs. Francis S. Davidson reports 
that the Pectoral Sandpipers were back 
July 14 and common the next day; Least : 
Sandpiper, July 7 and numerous the 15th; 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, July 27 and com- 
mon August 1; Solitary Sandpiper, June 20 
and common July 15; Lesser Yellow-legs. 
June 24 and numerous July 8; one or two 
Long-billed Dowitchers present July 7 to 
August 4 and still in spring plumage on the 
latter date; Semipalmated Plover, one seen 
July 2; Stilt Sandpiper, July 15 in barred 
spring plumage, August ro plain fall plumage. 
(The first birds were probably migrating 
adults that passed on and the latter young 
birds that came later.) Southwestern Min- 
nesota: On June 26, Kilgore and Brecken- 
ridge found over 600 Lesser Yellow-legs 
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feeding on two muddy lake beds near 
Clinton, Big Stone County, and Mr. Alfred 
Peterson writes that he counted 72 at Dead 
Coon Lake, Lincoln County, on July 4- 

surprisingly large numbers if they are to be 
regarded as unmated or sterile birds. Two 
Dowitchers were with the Yellow-legs on the 
26th, and the one collected proved to be a 
male in full spring plumage, with evidence on 
dissection that it was well developed sexu- 
ally. This bird had a shorter bill than the 
shortest measurements given for the male 
of the eastern form. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg sends an annotated 
list of 76 species of birds seen at Onamia, 
near Mille Lacs, between July 17 and August 
1, and states that “This region, in common 
with the rest of the state, is thoroughly dried 
out. We could walk through the spruce 
swamps without getting the soles of our 
shoes wet. We were, however, pleasantly 
surprised by the number of birds we found. 
While some species were almost entirely 
missing, others made up for their absence. 
This was especially true of the Flycatchers 
which were well represented.” The 
interesting discovery was the finding of the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet present in numbers 
with young this far south in the state—near 
the southern boundary of the Canadian. The 
Redstart was the most common Warbler. A 
few Hermit 
seen, but the Wood Thrush encountered last 


most 


Thrushes, with young, were 
year could not be found this year. 

August 2 to 7 inclusive, Mr. Kilgore and 
the writer went by auto to the Wild Life 
School at McGregor, northeastern Iowa. 
On the way down we visited the colony of 
Eave Swallows near Chatfield, described last 
There were but few new nests on the 
The owners stated that the Swallows 
came, as usual, in the spring, but, after a 
few days, nearly all left, due, probably, to 
their finding House Sparrows established in 


Thus, this large colony, the 


year. 
barn. 


the old nests. 
only one we have seen in many miles of 
travel in southern Minnesota, is apparently 
broken up. The most abundant birds along 
the way were the Red-headed Woodpecker 
and the Kingbird—-54 of the former and 61 
of the latter in four days’ count. The 


Meadowlarks in this. corner of Minnesota 
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are mostly Eastern, only a few songs of the 
Western being heard. A male Bobolink in 
pied molting plumage was seen on August 7. 

The following stray notes may be of 
interest: a Black-billed Cuckoo’s nest with 
young just leaving and a Red-eyed Vireo’s 
nest with eggs on August 1 at Minneapolis 
(Breckenridge); a House Wren’s nest with 
fully fledged young in a deserted Bank 
Swallow’s hole on August 3, and Martin’s 
and Barn Swallow’s nests with fully fledged 
young on August 13 at Pennock, Minn. 
(Gustav Swanson). 

Mrs. Davidson reports that young Black 
Terns were a-wing this year on July 15, 
while last year the eggs were just hatching 
July 16. Mr. Swanson found a belated nest 
this year with eggs hatching July 10. 

Flocking dates noted by Mrs. Davidson 
for this year were: Red-winged Blackbirds, 
July 15; Bobolinks and Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, July 22; Tree Swallows, July 25; 
Bank Swallows, August 10. Mr. Swanson 
states that he saw Mourning Doves in flocks 
on July 27, one flock containing as many 
as 32. 

While watching a nestful of young Migrant 
Shrikes about ready to leave on June 19, 
one of the youngest suddenly showed signs 
of choking but in a moment deposited on the 
edge of the nest a goodly sized bolus or 
pellet, the regurgitation of which had been 
the cause of the contortions. Examination 
showed the pellet to consist of the wing 
covers and other hard parts of numerous 
Similar pellets were found on the 
ground under the nest.—Tuos. S. ROBERTs, 
Zodlogical Museum, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


beetles. 


DENVER REGION.—Weather and vegeta 
tion conditions in Colorado have been ideal 
during the last two months, for an abundance 
of birds, and the birds have not disappointed 
us. 

All my obliging correspondents report 
many birds and many kinds of birds in and 
about their respective areas. I take it from 
Mrs. Benson’s notes that birds were never 
more numerous in Fruita and other parts of 
the Grand River Valley than they have been 
this summer. The same seems to have been 
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true about Montrose, where, judging from 
Mr. McCrimmon’s report, there has been 
more than plenty of bird-life. Some areas 
have exhibited species ordinarily absent or 
extremely scarce in their confines. A_ pair 
of Kingbirds nested at Montrose this sum- 
mer, where they had not been seen by Mr. 
McCrimmon in his neighborhood for several 
vears. He also saw a California Cuckoo in 
his town during the past eight weeks, its 
first appearance there in twenty years. This 
species has been strikingly common about 
Denver and probably nested, as it has been 
of daily occurrence about my home. It was 
seen near the State Capitol on August 14. 
This Cuckoo is more retiring here than it 
seemed to have been in the East in my youth, 
so its presence well down in the city was a 
real surprise to me. 

Mrs. Jesse Stevenson writes that “this 
summer has had bird 
about Monte Vista. She says that even the 


unusual interests” 
average man on the street has remarked on 
the larger bird population, a thing of great 
satisfaction to us all who are interested in 
birds, not only because of the increased 
number in birds, but also because it betokens 
a greater interest in birds on the part of our 
that the 
summer residents have been common about 


citizens. She also states usual 
Monte Vista, as well as in other parts of the 
San Luis Valley, and reports that it is 
probable that a pair of Glossy Ibises nested 
this season somewhere about Russell Lakes 
not far from Monte Vista), for the two birds 
have been seen almost daily near and about 
the lakes since spring. Lazuli Buntings have 
come into Mrs. Stevenson’s yard a month 
than As early as July 28, 
birds were gathering in flocks about Montrose 


earlier usual. 


time Robins about Denver 


hecame scarce, a scarcity which at this time 


around which 
of the year (August 14) amounts almost to a 
total absence. I take this to mean that our 
local Robins have left on their southward 
migration, though they may have moved 
into the near-by foothills, as far as I know. 
Sage Thrashers have been quite common 
about Denver since July 27, about the same 
that 
McCrimmon’s 


time the species appeared at Mr. 


home at Montrose, when 


ordinarily they are not noted in numbers 
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until the last of August. Perhaps some of 
the wiseacres will predict an early and harsh 
winter because of these early bird move- 
ments. If so, let us hope that they will 
miss it by as many miles as did the dolefuls 
who predicted all kinds of dreadful winter 
for 1925-26. 

When the Hairy Woodpecker appears in 
Denver’s parks in the summer, I know that 
it is past summer’s noon-time. This Wood- 
pecker was first noted this season in the park 
back of my home on July 15. The Slender- 
billed Nuthatch also comes into the city 
when its summer is over, and the species 
arrived about my house on August 2. 

Bullock’s continued 
common all over up to date, Mr. McCrimmon 


Orioles have very 
seeing, at Montrose, two flocks of young birds 
numbering together probably more than fifty. 
Thanks to Mr. Edward Hellstern, I am able 
to report an abundance of birds about Fort 
Morgan, where, on August 10, there were, 
among others, Mockingbirds, Brown Thrash- 
ers, Bullock’s Orioles, Black-headed Gros- 
beaks, Arkansas Kingbirds, Bronzed Grackles 
and Yellow Warblers, and in the surrounding 
country there were Kingbirds, Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, Black-crowned Night Herons, 
and many Lark Sparrows and Lark Buntings. 
It is very gratifying that Mr. Hellstern is 
able to report Golden Plovers as plentiful in 
August about Fort Morgan, and better still 
that hundreds of Franklin Gulls have been 
living on grasshoppers from the ranches 
about his city This Gull has hitherto been 
scarce in this state until last August, when 
large numbers were reported about Barr 
Lake. 

Throughout the state, in suitable areas, 
Nighthawks, Lark Buntings, Robins, Black- 
Yellow Warblers 


common. Bronzed 


headed Grosbeaks, and 


have been strikingly 
Grackles seem to have been very successful 
in their summer housekeeping; just now it 
is a frequent sight to note numbers of their 
young in Denver’s largest park. By the 
middle of July, other species had their 
young out of the nests, among these being 
Woodpeckers, Mourning 
(possibly second broods), Lark Sparrows, and 
Miss Keen says that birds 
(south of Colorado 


Lewis’s Doves 


Lark Buntiags. 
in her neighborhood 
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Springs) have been abundant and very 
successful in their nestings. A notable species 
seen by her in June was the Black-throated 
Gray Warbler, a species at no time numerous 
in Colorado. 

Mrs. Weldon’s 
quite clear that her location, near Loveland 
(on the eastern slope), is a good match in its 
abundance of bird-life for that about Mrs. 
Benson’s home near Fruita (on the western 
slope’. Both have the great advantage of the 
close proximity of water and its concomitants 
of swamps, and the like. It is a great temp- 
tation always to include in full, in these 


recent report makes it 


reports, fine summaries such as the one just 
received from Mrs. Weldon, but it is re 
sisted, for I take it, the Editor does not want 
essays nor bald lists, but rather outlines 
filled in here and there with some details 
which will enable students here and else 
where to use them for comparison with their 
own experiences, and, perhaps, also to help 
beginners solve perplexing problems, always 
arising not alone with the novice but with the 
veteran. Mrs. Weldon various 
Flycatchers as continually quite common 
about her home, several pairs nesting not 
far from her house. These include what I 
often speak of in my personal records as 
‘small Flycatchers,’ because, frequently, I 
cannot say definitely that the bird is a 
Hammond’s, a Wright’s, or a Least Fly- 
experienced by Mrs. 
For the first time 


reports 


catcher, a difficulty 
Weldon in her bird-work. 
in several years’ experience, Mrs. Weldon 
has seen the Grasshopper Sparrow on her 
ranch. Chats have nested this season in her 
neighborhood, and the colony of White 
throated Swifts, located in the cliffs not far 
from her home, seem to have flourished since 
their arrival this Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, Hummingbirds, Bullock’s Orio 
les, Redstarts, and Vireos are, at this writing, 
still quite common about Loveland, some of 


spring. 


which species seem already to have left 
Denver. Mrs. Weldon’s notes confirm reports 
from elsewhere of the widespread presence 
in the state of Lark 
Sparrows, Meadowlarks, and Lark Buntings 
are gathering these days in large flocks in 
many widely separated areas. The flexibility 
of a bird’s food habits is well illustrated by 


California Cuckoos. 
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Mrs. Weldon’s notes on Lewis’ Woodpeckers 
eating cherries this summer. It will be 
recalled that this same observer reported, a 
few months ago, through these columns that 
this Woodpecker was eating apples from the 
trees in her orchard. Amongst the somewhat 
uncommon birds seen by myself during the 
past eight weeks are a Red-eyed Vireo and the 
Black Tern, a flock of the latter having been 
seen by my daughter, my granddaughter, 
and myself on a small reservoir north of 
Fitzsimon’s Hospital on July 24. 

A review of bird-life in Colorado, super 
ficial and hasty as is the above, gives one 
much satisfaction over the abundance and 
number of species and individuals in the 
state since late spring —W. H. BeRGTOLD 
Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The cur 
rent season in the Oregon district has not 
been marked by anything particularly un- 
usual in the bird line. The season has been a 
very dry and warm one, much more so than 
usual, and the common birds have thrived 
accordingly. 

A trip through the western half of the 
state, across to the Klamath country and to 
Malheur Lake, was made in June, and a 
report on some of the observations on this 
trip may be of interest. 

From Portland to Medford, through the 
western part of the state, the usual roadside 
birds were noted. A few of these that were 
most abundant being Western Mourning 
Dove, Pacific Nighthawk, Crow, Western 
Meadowlark, Brewer’s Blackbird, Willow 
Goldfinch, Western Chipping Sparrow, Cali 
fornia House Finch, Lazuli Bunting, Western 
Robin, and Western Bluebird. As we neared 
the southern part of the state and got into 
the Rogue and Umpqua valleys, California 
Jays and Brown Towhees appeared. 

June 13 was spent in the Klamath country 
looking over the ponds scattered 
through the territory south of Klamath 
Falls. A big colony of California Gulls and 
a small flock of Caspian Terns were found 
on a small lake, known locally as “The Sump.’ 
where no colony of this kind had previously 
There were many nests with 


small 


been noted. 
incubated eggs and great numbers of young 
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birds in this colony. The Terns’ nests found 
were just hatching. In addition to these two 
interesting colonies, which probably moved 
from lower Klamath Lake, we noted Eared 
Grebes, Forster’s Terns and Black Terns, 
White Pelicans, Pintails, Cinnamon Teal, 
Redheads, and Ruddy Ducks with broods 
of young. In addition to these, Mallards, 
Shovellers, Scaup, and Gadwalls were noted. 
Avocets were common and a number of pairs 
of Black-necked Stilts and Western Willets 
were seen. Wilson’s Phalaropes were com- 
mon, and we saw 5 Bonaparte’s Gulls in 
black-head plumage, a rather unusual record 
for this locality at this season. In addition, 
the regular land-birds were noted commonly. 

On June 14, we passed through the Warner 
Lake section and found the lakes to be ex- 
ceedingly low, Flagstaff Lake and one other 
being entirely dry, and the water far down 
in Anderson Lake. Western and Eared 
Grebes, White Pelicans, Cinnamon Teal, 
and Canada Geese were the common water- 
birds noted in this locality. A Sage Hen with 
a partly grown brood of young was seen on 
Hart Mountain. A brood of Long-eared 
Owls, just able to fly, were also found on this 
Mountain and a number of Poor-wills were 


heard calling. An Arkansas Kingbird’s 
nest, containing four eggs, was found. 
Land-birds were about as abundant as 


usual, and it is not deemed advisable to 
append a complete list of the birds noted. 
On June 15, on Hart Mountain, we found 
a nest of Red-naped Sapsuckers containing 
large young, and also a Poor-will’s nest 
containing two eggs. A short time after- 
ward, an Audubon Warbler’s nest, con- 
taining three young and one addled egg, was 
discovered. 
\n interesting feature of the trip on June 
‘5 was the sight of something over 150 
intelope scattered over the dry lake-beds 
ind sage-brush of this section. This is in the 
State Antelope Reserve, created by the last 
ession of the Legislature. 
On June 16, we stopped in Harney Valley 
1 the vicinity of Malheur Lake, although no 
‘ime was spent on the Reservation. We 
isited a huge California and Ring-billed 
(sull colony which also contained about ten 
nests of Caspian Terns. Great numbers of 
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young Gulls were scattered about through 
the Greasewood on a small island in this 
swamp. A number of pairs of Long-billed 
Curlews were seen, and we found one nest of 
Cinnamon Teal containing nine eggs. One 
Blue-winged Teal male was noted, which is 
an unusual record for this section of the 
country, and a few White-faced Glossy 
Ibis were seen. 

The Egret colony was visited and was 
estimated to contain, at this time, about 25 
pairs of birds. Nests contained newly 
hatched and half-grown young, and the 
birds seem to be in good condition. During 
the day one fledgling Prairie Falcon, just 
out of the nest, was captured, and a long 
list of common land-birds was noted, the 
only ones which need be mentioned being 
the Bobolinks and Cow-birds, numbers of 
which were seen about Malheur Lake, and 
the colony of Cliff Swallows’ nests along 
the Blitzen River. 

On June 17, we returned toward Portland 
and nothing of particular interest was noted 
on the return trip. 

On June 24, a flock of approximately 120 
Cliff Swallows, largely young birds, appeared 
at my home and remained about for some 
time. It was evidently a flock from some 
nearby colony, as they disappeared about 
July 1. 

The first few days of July, I was on the 
Oregon coast in Lincoln County and noted 
a few water-birds, but was greatly impressed 
by the comparative scarcity over other 
years. I saw no Tufted Puffins and com 
paratively few Western Gulls around the 
rocks where two or three years ago they 
nested commonly. No their 
absence from this nesting-site can be given. 

Ever since July 1, Brewer’s Blackbirds 
have been common over the country, and 
soon afterward the call of the young Nut 
tall’s Sparrows began to be heard on all 
sides, giving the impression of the arrival 
of fall. 

The last part of July was spent in the 
southern Cascades of Oregon. Many of the 
springs and creeks in this section are dry 
this season, due to a light snowfall the past 
winter, and the birds are concentrated around 
the remaining water, giving the impression 


reason for 
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of far greater abundance than perhaps is the 
case. Calaveras and Macgillivray’s Warblers, 
California Purple Finches, Juncos, Western 
Tanagers, and Western Robins were the 
abundant species in this mountain district. 
In addition to these common species, we 
noted some of the more uncommon birds. 
Northern Pileated Woodpeckers, Ladder- 
backed and Arctic Three-toed Woodpeckers, 
and Evening Grosbeaks were noted, the 
latter being far more abundant than I have 
ever seen them in this section before. 
Quail, 
Oregon Ruffed Grouse seem to be decidedly 


Mountain Sierra Grouse, and 
on the increase in this section as we saw 


more coveys of young than commonly. 
Deer were very common throughout the trip. 

On my return to Portland, on August 1, 
I found our pair of Western Bluebirds feeding 
the third brood of young for this season. 
On August 5, which was the last bird-notes 
for this period, 4 Evening Grosbeaks flew 
over, which is an exceedingly early date for 
Portland 


the arrival of these birds in the 


district. —IrA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 
SAN FRANCISCO REGION.—The usual birds 


have been present during the summer 
season, but there have been certain variations 
in numbers which may be worthy of record. 
On the bay, Western Gulls have been almost 
in complete possession. Heermann’s Gulls 
have not been numerous and but one Ring- 
billed Gull has been reported (July 5, by 
Miss Wythe). In mid-June, Mrs. Kibbe 
Brandt building their 


about 100 


Cormorants 
Seal Rocks 

Brown Pelicans 
Western Heermann’s 
In Golden Gate Park, on the same date, she 


found 
nests on the and 


California roosting there 


with the and Gulls. 
watched the courtship antics of the Ruddy 
Ducks and the efforts of female Mallards to 
protect their young from the onslaughts of 
Coots whose young were already grown but 
still demanding attendance of their parents. 
Two Anthony’s Green Herons were located 
on an island in one of the Chain of Lakes. 
At Searsville Lake, near Palo Alto, on July 
4, the writer found a very active family of 
Green Herons. By July 23, the return migra- 
tion of Sandpipers was already in evidence; 


on August 7, a few Curlew were seen and on 
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August 8 Mr. Swarth saw a Caspian Tern 
on the bay. 

Young Quail became conspicuous about 
July 15, though broods were seen July 5 and 
earlier. Quail are among the latest breeders 
among the permanent residents. Now that 
the young Hummingbirds are abundant 
Anna’s seem to outnumber the Allen’s in 
the Berkeley Hills, in spite of the fact that 
in the spring months Allen’s are more con 
spicuous. Of the Flycatchers, all except the 
Western have seemed unusually scarce this 
year in East Bay canyons, but in Upper 
Sonoran niches the Ash-throated and Wood 
Pewee and Black Phcebe are also common. 

In a census of the lower campus in Berke 
ley, on July 11, Brewer Blackbirds and 
Linnets headed the list, but Robins had in 
creased to such an extent that they took 
third place, though among the most recent 
additions to the list of breeding birds. On 
August 13, Miss Wythe estimated a total of 
75 Robins seen during the noon hour 
many of them spotted birds of the year. 
Juncos have apparently fallen behind the 
Robins but are also increasing in numbers 
especially among the eucalyptus trees on the 
upper campus, on the grounds of the In 
stitution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and 
other similar situations. A survey of an open 
hillside with scattered clumps of shrubs 
revealed a goodly number of Rufous-crowned 
Sparrows and many Lazuli Buntings in the 


bordering trees. With the exception of 
Quail, young of most species are shifting for 
themselves, but a few belated or second 


A male Warbling 
Vireo was singing on the nest on July 11; a 
family of Juncos and one of Brown Towhees 
tried their wings about July 29. At the date 
of writing many birds are moulting and loose 
feathers or bob tails are quite in style. The 
only migrant land-bird reported to date is 
the Western Tanager found feeding in Mrs. 
Kelly’s garden in Alameda on August 3. 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


broods have been noted. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—Normal weather 
conditions have prevailed throughout the 
period embraced in this report. 

A high light in the northward migration 
was furnished by two Sabine Gulls, one of 
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which was seen to arrive at Playa del Rey, 
\pril 22, and was under observation for the 
short period of its stay by Mrs. Bates, Miss 
Craig, and myself. The second one was also 
found by us at Hermosa Beach, May 20, 
and was watched until it disappeared far 
out at sea. The identity of both these birds, 
in full summer plumage, was unquestionable. 
Both of them evidently came in to rest and 
endeavor to free their plumage of clinging oil. 

An unusual number of Black-bellied Plover 
were noticed in full summer plumage. The 
last of these seen was a single bird at Bolsa 
Chica (June 3), in company with 15 large 
Long-billed Curlews, most of these having 
bills that must have been of about the 
maximum length for this species. Con- 
spicuously whitish heads added to the ap- 
pearance of Sanderling 
recorded May 20, when they occurred in 
well 


age. were last 
large flocks with summer plumage 
advanced. 

May 13 marked the departure of the King- 
fisher. One Snowy Egret and a little flock 
of Northern Phalaropes arrived. Thereafter 
Northern Phalaropes were seen up to and 
including June 3. The only record of the 
Wilson Phalarope I have was given me by 
Miss Vignos, who saw 12 of these birds in a 
shallow pool on the Mojave Desert, May 11. 
Northbound birds passed in rapidly diminish- 
ing numbers in June. Last of the Willets, 
a few Curlews, and one Ruddy Turnstone 
vere noted June 10; June 20, 5 Hudsonian 
Curlews were seen north of Santa Monica. 
June 24, notebook entry of “no migrants” 
occurs for the first time. The only holdovers 
ibserved in the Playa del Rey marshes this 
immature Black-bellied 
Plover, 1 Marbled Godwit, and 1 oil-stained 


ummer were 6 
Phalarope which probably succumbed in 
ite July. Western 
«sides the usual Scoters, have remained on 


Grebes and Loons, 
he ocean. 

Karly return of Heermann’s Gulls was 
oticeable, a considerable flock being first 
en at Hermosa, May 20, and thereafter 
ey were Among 35 seen at 
ean Park Pier, June 27, one had the rare 
hite wing-patch. Black-necked Stilts have 
en very numerous in all suitable areas, 


common. 


id their behavior indicates nesting. Some 
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water remained late in Nigger Slough, and 
many Stilts were demonstrating there on 
June 3. July 5, a nest containing a full set of 
eggs was found in the Playa del Rey marsh 
and has been watched. One egg had dis- 
appeared when our next visit was made. On 
July 25 and 26 the first and second eggs 
hatched; the third still lies in the nest. Both 
these newly hatched Stilts were held in hand 
and photographed directly after emerging 
from shell. The behavior of the parents on 
the date of this writing indicates that the 
little ones are still in the vicinity of the nest. 
Avocets, resident for years past, 
wintered in numbers in the marsh and wholly 
disappeared in late spring. Recently, about 
12 have been seen there several times. Least 
Terns and Snowy Plover, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they meet, have been 
successful in bringing a considerable number 
of young to the stage of beginning to secure 
food for themselves. Nests of both species 
have been found in a variety of situations. 
Some have adhered to the sandy, shell- 
covered area occupied last year, but others 
again turned to the bare marsh flats where 
they use the footprints of men as nests. 
Here they have to meet the depredations of 
Gulls and various small animals, and have 
suffered the loss of eggs by rising waters. 
Newly reclaimed and filled lands in the marsh 
area have also been favored. More than 100 
Snowy Plover have returned to their winter 
station on the upper beach at Playa del Rey. 

Allen Hummingbirds, on June 15, were the 
first returning migrants. June 19 they were 
very abundant, especially about the blossom- 
ing scarlet larkspurs, where they remained 
July 5, 
Tree or 


some 


throughout its period of bloom. 
Barn, Cliff, Rough-winged, and 
Violet-green Swallows, passed through the 
region, gathering in the marshes in great 
numbers. A few Purple Martins were seen 
with Cliff Swallows. Phainopeplas have 
nested in larger than usual numbers in all 
suitable areas. 

Shore-bird migration southward 
July 1, with a band of about 100 Least 
Sandpipers. July 5, a partial survey of the 
Playa del Rey marshes yielded many small 
Sandpipers, 1 Long-billed Dowitcher, 4 
Yellow-legs, a small flock of Hudsonian Cur- 


began 
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lew, 1 Black Turnstone, Pintail Ducks. and 
Cinnamon Teal. Turnstones continue to 
pass singly at short intervals, favoring alike 
sandy ocean beach, muddy lagoon borders, 
or marsh pond margins. Willets appeared 
about July 15, and are now the most abund- 
ant wader present. July 22, one Black Tern, 
20 Northern Phalaropes, about 40 Long- 
billed Dowitchers, 2 Avocets, and 20 Semi- 
palmated Plover arrived. The Stilt popula- 
tion rose to 200 or more. July 26, a pair of 
Ruddy Turnstones arrived and are still 
about the Kingfishers returned 
July 31. 

Interest in these arrivals was eclipsed, on 
July 30, by the discovery of a very large flock 
of Elegant Terns. Miss Craig surveyed the 
flats in the lagoon at 2 p.m. and saw nothing 
unusual. At about 4 o’clock, again looking 
over the area, she noted a great increase in 
the size of the assemblage of Forster’s Terns 
Going down to the shore, she 


Lagoon. 


and Gulls. 
identified the new arrivals and called Mrs. 
Bates and myself down from our homes by 
telephone. Up to the present date, August 
14, the Terns are in the area, to the number of 
300 or 400, and are daily watched and en- 
joyed by many interested people, either 
when at flight, fishing over the 
ocean, or feeding their young, present with 
them in small numbers. In this they have to 
meet the competition of numerous young 
Forster’s Terns that seek to secure the fish 
depending from their bills, as they search the 
close packed flock for their own young. So 
far as I am able to learn, no such large in- 
vasion of the California coast by this species 
has been recorded. August 7 and 8, 9 Elegant 
Terns were seen at Bolsa Chica. August 13, 


rest, in 


many of them were about the pier at 
Hyperion. 
August 1, a very large flock of Black 


Terns, numbering apparently several hund 
red, appeared in the marshes, where they 
remained a week or more 
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Yellow-legs increased. Among the latter were 
several that appeared to be the Lesser 
Yellow-legs. About 30 Black-bellied Plover 
arrived. August 3, a Caspian Tern was 
reported seen at Anaheim Landing. August 
5, 12 Wandering Tatlers were found on the 
rocks above Santa Monica (Mrs. Bates). 
August 7, 3 Knots were found near Playa del 
Rey by Miss Potter and Mrs. Ellis. Two 
were in summer plumage and one ap 
parently immature. They were still at the 
same place August 11. On the latter date, 
a rare opportunity for direct comparison of 
Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs occurred, 
leaving no room for doubt as to correctness 
of Mrs. Bates’ belief that those seen a few 
days previously were in fact the Lesser. 
While we were looking at the 6 supposed 
Lesser, they were joined by 2 of the larger 
species, when the relative size of the two 
species was apparent. While making our 
way into the marsh, we disturbed a Duck 
Hawk that rose from the ground just ahead 
of us, and circled about, giving us an unusual 
opportunity for observation. At the place 
from which it rose, we found the partly 
devoured remains of a freshly killed Cin- 
namon Teal. 

August 12, a flock of about 20 Sanderling 
joined the Snowy Plovers at their accus 
tomed place on the upper beach. Some of 
them were in juvenile plumage. With them, 
on the 13th, I found one Baird’s Sandpiper. 
Some few years ago, Mr. L. E. Wyman told 
me that he had seen one at that place in 
company with the Snowy Plover, and that if 
I could go down I might find it still there. 
This proved to be the case. In the succeeding 
seasons, others have occasionally been found 
there, usually singly; in one case, two in 
dividuals, so that it may be said that Baird’s 
Sandpipers that pass down our coast have 
established a habit of resting at this place 
and in this company.—Frances_ B, 
SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Pews and Kiebiewws 


CAMERA. A 
FoRMS OF 


HuNT WITH THE 
GUIDE TO ALL 


How To 
COMPLETE 


OvuTpooR PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 
NessBit. With many illustrations. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 4vo. xvi + 


337 pages; numerous half-tones and line 

cuts. 

Mr. Nesbit approaches his subject from 
many angles. He is an out-and-out con 
servationist and humanitarian; an enthusi 
astic camera hunter, a skillful photographer, 
and an inventor of apparatus for photo- 
graphing wild life. Scores of selected photo- 
graphs, illustrating subjects as unlike as 
snow crystals, grasshoppers, and elephants, 
show the widely diverse field in which the 
camera may be effectively employed, and, 
aside, from their illustrative value, give to 
the book exceptional popular interest. 

\ stimulating chapter (pp. 159-203), en- 
titled ‘A Partial Who’s Who in Nature,’ is 
well designed to arouse the reader’s desire 
to emulate the photographic feats of George 
Shiras, ‘father of wild life photography by 
flashlight,’ Ernest Harold Baynes, William 
l.. Finley, Martin Johnson, and others. But 
the distinguishing character of this book is 
the large amount of information it contains 
concerning the technique of photography. 
Here Mr. Nesbit writes with authority on 
a subject which he has made his own. The 
beginner, however, is warned that this book 
is not intended for persons who are simply 
content to “push the button and trust to 
luck.” There is no ‘Kodak way’ to success 
in wild-life photography. Camera hunting 
demands far greater ingenuity, skill, endur- 
ance, and persistence than the hunter with 
shot-gun or rifle is called on to display. 
\nyone may point a gun and pull a trigger, 
but your real camera hunter works on a 
higher plane and his reward is correspond- 
ingly great. To those hunters who have been 
prevented from substituting the camera for 
the gun for lack of proper instruction in the 
methods of nature photography, Mr. Nesbit’s 
hook will render a real service.—F. M. C. 


ProBLemMs OF Birp MiucrRation. By A. 
LANDSBOROUGH THomson. H. F. and G. 
Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London, 
1926. 8vo. xvi + 350 pages; 10 maps; 
2 diagrams. 

Dr. Thomson presents us, first, with a 
general outline of migration in the animal 
world and follows it with a well-rounded 
review of the various phenomena of migra- 
tion by birds. To this he adds a discussion 
of the problems to which these phenomena 
give rise. 

Field experience, a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the literature concerned, a trained 
mind, a scholarly method of approach, 
orderliness in the marshaling of data, and 
fair-minded consideration of them are 
evident in Dr. Thomson’s work. 

His own special branch of research has 
been bird-marking or banding, and to des- 
criptions of methods and results in this field 
of investigation he devotes seven chapters 
(pp. 138-255) which should be read with 
exceptional interest by bird-banders every 
where. References to the more important 
publications on  bird-migration form a 
valuable feature of this exceptionally satis- 
factory treatise.—F. M. C. 


TAXIDERMY AND MuseuM ExuisitTion. By 
Joun Rowtey. Preface by FRANK M. 
Cuapman. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1925. 8vo. xvi + 331 pages; 29 half- 
tone plates, containing 90 figures; 20 
figures in the text. 

Examination of this standard work in its 
published form amply confirms the impres 
sions we formed from a perusal of the 
manuscript. They were, in part, expressed 
in the opening sentence of our introductory 
preface as follows 

“Twenty-seven years have passed since 
John Rowley wrote ‘The Art of Taxidermy.’ 
During this period he has continuously 
followed his chosen calling, widening his 
experience in the field, studio, and museum, 
experimenting with new methods in prepar- 
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tion, and evolving novel ideas in museum 
exhibition. With high ideals of the taxider- 
mist’s art and, fortunately, so situated that 
he has never been obliged to sacrifice them, 
-his work has always represented the best 
standards of his prefession. His exhibits in 
the American Museum in New York, the 
California Academy of Sciences in San 
l'rancisco, and the Los Angeles Museum form 
a notable record of achievement and are a 
tribute to his standing as naturalist, artist, 
and craftsman.” 

In a word, no one who is concerned with 
the preservation of birds, mammals, reptiles, 
or fish for study or for display, with the 
preparation of artificial vegetation, or with 
museum methods of exhibition, can afford 
to deny himself the assistance he will re 
ceive from a study of this book.—F. M. C. 


GAME LAWS FOR THE SEASON OF 1926-27 
A summary of the provisions of Federal, 
State, and Provincial Statutes. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1505, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Copies of this, the twenty-seventh Annual 
Summary of Federal and other game-laws, 
may be obtained from State Game Com 
missions or the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Ww ashington. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


rue Aux.—The July number of “The Auk’ 
is rendered attractive by nine full-page 
half-tone plates. Two of these are from 
paintings by Allan Brooks, illustrating his 
detailed description of the courtship dis 
play of Richardson’s Grouse. One plate is 
from photographs of nest and nest-tree of 
Bonaparte’s Gull, found breeding in trees 
in northern Alberta by A. D. Henderson. 

Photographs of the pendent nests of 
Ceylon Weaver Birds accompany a dis- 
cussion of this subject by C. A. Wood. 
Plates, from pencil drawings by the author, 
illustrate William Rowan’s comments on two 
hybrids between Prairie Hen and Sharp- 
tailed Grouse, and on the occurrence of the 
former in Alberta; and a plate is devoted to 
photographs of a flock of Whistling Swan 
at the mouth of the Detroit River, in the 


spring of 1925. 
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For faunal papers, there is the conclusion 
of Conover’s ‘Game Birds of the Hooper 
Bay Region, Alaska.’ K. Racey presents a 
partial list of birds occurring in the Alta 
Lake region of British Columbia. L. M. 
Huey records observations of interest on 94 
species in northwestern Lower California. 

Discussing the relationships and origin of 
American ‘Sparrows,’ R. Boulton is of the 
opinion that one large group (represented by 
Chipping Sparrow, Junco, Song Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, White-throat, Chewink, etc.) 
originated somewhere between Panama and 
the Rio Grande from more or less Tanager 
like ancestors, sent a branch south dif- 
ferentiating into the group of South American 
forms represented by the genus Buarremon. 
and that another group spread north, typified 
by White-crowned Sparrow and its allies, to 
cross “‘Behring Sea at a time when favorable 
climate and land connection existed, probably 
in the early Pleistocene,” and give rise to the 
Old World Buntings. 

Wetmore and Miller give a doubtless 
more natural, but to one accustomed to the 
old order, somewhat confusing classification 
and arrangement of families of birds to be 
followed in the new A.O.U. ‘Check-List.’ 
The shore-birds, Gulls, and Auks are grouped 
together at the end of the mostiy water-bird 
series. Herons are placed between Cor 
morants and Ducks, and Hawks and gal 
linaceous birds between Ducks and Rails. 
The Owls come further up the line, between 
Cuckoos and Goatsuckers. In the perching 
series, Thrushes occupy a_ central and 
Finches a terminal position. 

‘General Notes’ is made up mostly of items 
of faunal interest—additions to the New 
Hampshire list (fF. B. White); water-bird 
notes from the Florida East Coast (R. J. 
Longstreet); additional Records from the 
Madison (Wis.) region (Warner Taylor); 
European Starling in Mississippi, Florida, 
South Carolina (perhaps migratory), Canada; 
and so forth. An instance is recorded of 
the Great Blue Heron alighting on water 
(F. G. Grasett); Red-tailed Hawk killing a 
rattlesnake (J. K. Jensen); and there is 
a map and discussion of Blackbird roosts 
in the eastern United States (McAtee), 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


MAN is a terrestrial biped and walking is 


his normal means of progression. Every 


other means of locomotion which he now 
employs has been acquired. Rafts, ocean 
liners, camels, horses, the railway and 


trolley, bicycles, automobiles and airplanes, 
anything that takes him off his feet takes 
him also out of his real element, which is 
the earth. The farther, then, that our arti- 
ficial means of transportation take us from 
the earth, either in point of speed or in dis- 
tance, the more do we lose contact with our 
true environment. The aéronaut, defying 
the law of gravity, dreads the earth; the 
motorist is conscious of a blur of blended 
scenery but usually sees nothing except the 
With a roar and a 
rush, a blare and a stench, he violates the 
sanctity of nature. Even the bicyclist, too 
often intent on a ‘record’, may note but little 


road, and hears less. 


handle-bars and the horizon. 


is the watchword of the day. 


between his 
“Speed up!” 
Everything, including life itself, is sacrificed 
to shortening the time between this place 
We ask not “What is the most 
“safest,” but what is 


and that. 
interesting,” or even 
the “quickest way”’? 

It was with real reason, therefore, that, in 
a recent address at Epsom College, Lord 
Grey warned the students not to let improved 
means of communication deprive them of the 
use of their legs, and to this end he com- 
mended to them both walking and cycling, 
with, we hope, emphasis on the former. 
While we admit that, of all the forms of 
terrestrial locomotion evolved by man, the 
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wheel is most nearly noiseless, most quickly 
discarded, and, consequently, least objection- 
able, the cyclist cannot stop without dis- 
mounting, and stopping is the very essence 
of walking. Only when one is motionless can 
he use his senses to full advantage. Then the 
eye detects the slightest movement of limb 
or leaf, the ear the faintest bird-note, we 
whiff eagerly at the subtle fragrance of the 
wild grape, and our feet take us to bird or 
blossom. Only when one is on his feet can 
he leave the pathway for the less frequented 
undergrowth, or the primeval forest of 
reeds and cat-tails with their limitless pos- 
sibilities; and only when one is on his feet— 
or it may be his back—does he establish 
a complete connection between himself and 
his environment. 

The walker, who with swinging arms and 
buoyant step strides swiftly along, heedless 
of his surroundings, may be a fine pedestrian 
but he is exercising his legs at the expense 
of his mind. A walk should give change to 
brain as well as to body. One should return 
from a tramp enriched mentally as well as 
invigorated physically. It is not so much 
how far you have been as how much you have 
seen that marks the value of an outing. Or, 
as Lord Grey puts it, a walk should “provide 
recreation for the mind,” and the word 
recreation, we take it, means here ‘“‘refresh- 
ment of the strength and spirit after toil” 
rather than “diversion.”” Such recreation, 
Lord Grey added, may be found in the study 
of natural history, and it is significant that 
to illustrate this point he should have chosen 
not only a bird, but one of the commonest of 
British birds—the Robin. Birds, indeed, 
are the walker’s best companions in the 
outdoor world, and the more abundant the 
species the more numerous and varied will 
be his associations with it. 

Signs in the bird-world may be read as we 
run, and the walker who has neither time nor 
inclination to identify every note he hears 
may still be cheered on his way by the voices 
Whether Crow 
Sparrow, 


or sight of familiar friends. 
or Robin, Bluebird or 
Meadowlark or Redwing, each has its own 
its own memories, 


Song 


message, each arouses 


each brings its share of “recreation for 


the mind.” 
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tion, and evolving novel ideas in museum 
With high ideals of the taxider- 
mist’s art and, fortunately, so situated that 


exhibition. 


he has never been obliged to sacrifice them, 
his work has always represented the best 
standards of his prefession. His exhibits in 
the 


California 


\merican Museum in New York, the 
\cademy of Sciences in San 
Francisco, and the Los Angeles Museum form 
a notable record of achievement and are a 
tribute to his standing as naturalist, artist, 
and craftsman.” 

In a word, no one who is concerned with 
the preservation of birds, mammals, reptiles, 
or fish for study or for display, with the 


preparation of artificial vegetation, or with 


museum methods of exhibition, can afford 
to deny himself the assistance he will re- 
ceive from a study of this book.—F. M. C. 
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half-tone plates. Two of these are from 


paintings by Allan Brooks, illustrating his 
detailed description of the courtship dis 
play of Richardson’s Grouse. One plate is 
from photographs of nest and nest-tree of 
Bonaparte’s Gull, found breeding in trees 


in northern Alberta by A. D. Henderson. 


Photographs of the pendent nests of 
Ceylon Weaver Birds accompany a dis- 
cussion of this subject by C. A. Wood. 


Plates, from pencil drawings by the author, 
illustrate William Rowan’s comments on two 
hybrids between Prairie Hen and Sharp- 
tailed Grouse, and on the occurrence of the 
former in Alberta; and a plate is devoted to 
photographs of a flock of Whistling Swan 
at the mouth of the Detroit River, in the 
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For faunal papers, there is the conclusion 
of Conover’s ‘Game Birds of the Hooper 
Bay Region, Alaska.’ 
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Lake region of British Columbia. L. M. 
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Discussing the relationships and origin of 
American ‘Sparrows,’ R. Boulton is of the 
opinion that one large group (represented by 
Chipping Sparrow, Junco, Song Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, White-throat, Chewink, etc.) 
originated somewhere between Panama and 
the Rio Grande from more or less Tanager 
like dif- 
ferentiating into the group of South American 
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forms represented by the genus Buarremon. 
and that another group spread north, typified 
by White-crowned Sparrow and its allies, to 
cross “Behring Sea at a time when favorable 
climate and land connection existed, probably 
in the early Pleistocene,” and give rise to the 
Old World Buntings. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


MAN is a terrestrial biped and walking is 
his normal means of progression. Every 
which he now 


Rafts, ocean 


other means of locomotion 
employs has been acquired. 
liners, camels, horses, the railway and 
trolley, bicycles, automobiles and airplanes, 
anything that takes him off his feet takes 
him also out of his real element, which is 
the earth. The farther, then, that our arti- 
ficial means of transportation take us from 
the earth, either in point of speed or in dis- 
tance, the more do we lose contact with our 
true environment. The aéronaut, defying 
the law of gravity, dreads the earth; the 
motorist is conscious of a blur of blended 
scenery but usually sees nothing except the 


With a 


rush, a blare and a stench, he violates the 


road, and hears less. roar and a 


anctity of nature. Even the bicyclist, too 
often intent on a ‘record’, may note but little 
between his handle-bars and the horizon. 
Speed up!’ is the watchword of the day. 
I:verything, including life itself, is sacrificed 
to shortening the time between this place 
ind that. We ask not “What is the most 


nteresting,” or even “safest,” but what is 


the “quickest way’’? 
It was with real reason, therefore, that, in 
recent address at Epsom College, Lord 
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wheel is most nearly noiseless, most quickly 
discarded, and, consequently, least objection- 
able, the cyclist cannot stop without dis- 
mounting, and stopping is the very essence 
of walking. Only when one is motionless can 
he use his senses to full advantage. Then the 
eye detects the slightest movement of limb 
or leaf, the ear the faintest bird-note, we 
whiff eagerly at the subtle fragrance of the 
wild grape, and our feet take us to bird or 
blossom. Only when one is on his feet can 
he leave the pathway for the less frequented 
undergrowth, or the primeval forest of 
reeds and cat-tails with their limitless pos- 
sibilities; and only when one is on his feet— 
or it may be his back—does he establish 
a complete connection between himself and 
his environment. 

The walker, who with swinging arms and 
buoyant step strides swiftly along, heedless 
of his surroundings, may be a fine pedestrian 
but he is exercising his legs at the expense 
of his mind. A walk should give change to 
brain as well as to body. One should return 
from a tramp enriched mentally as well as 
invigorated physically. It is not so much 
how far you have been as how much you have 
seen that marks the value of an outing. Or, 
as Lord Grey puts it, a walk should “provide 
recreation for the mind,” and the 
recreation, we take it, means here “refresh 
ment of the strength and spirit after toil” 
Such recreation, 


word 


rather than “diversion.” 
Lord Grey added, may be found in the study 
of natural history, and it is significant that 
to illustrate this point he should have chosen 
not only a bird, but one of the commonest of 
British Robin. _ Birds, 
are the walker’s best companions in the 
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species the more numerous and varied will 
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run, and the walker who has neither time nor 
inclination to identify every note he hears 
may still be cheered on his way by the voices 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


USEFUL BIRDS 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D 


In the heart of Salt Lake City there stands a granite column surmounted 
by a great sphere upon which are alighting two Gulls of gilded bronze. The 
square pedestal bears plaques in high relief commemorating an incident in 
1848 when the early settlers 
were saved from starvation by 
great flocks of Gulls which de- 
voured the ‘crickets’ that 
threatened to destroy their 
crops. The monument is sur- 
rounded by a pool of water 
where song birds come to drink 
and bathe, and it is dedicated 
to useful birds. 

So far as I know this monu- 
ment is unique, yet, in a larger 
sense, the whole verdant world 
is a monument to the thousands 
of insectivorous birds without 
whose help the preservation of 
vegetation would be impossible. 
The Mormons looked upon the 
advent of the Gulls as a heaven- 
sent miracle, and this monu- 


\ YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO ABOUT TO FEED A ’ 
rENT CATERPILLAR TO ITS YOUNG ment will carry the message 


down through the ages. Yet 
the world is full of such miracles and history is replete with instances that 


must pass unsung. Every spring the miracle of unfolding life overshadows 

the miracle of the returning birds which unwittingly preserve for us the 

opening leaves and the sprouting seed wherever found. So accustomed are we 

to the services of birds that we take them for granted. We are oblivious to 

the fact that birds must eat until they descend upon our corn or our cherries. 

Their misdeeds we proclaim from the house-tops, their services go unnoticed. 
(360) 
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To most of us the economic value of birds is such an old story that we are 
surprised when we meet anyone who has not heard it. There is so much of 
interest and beauty in the bird itself that those who know and appreciate 
birds most are sometimes forgetful of their less fortunate brothers whose 
knowledge of birds extends not much beyond the symbolic Eagles on our 
currency. The Editor of this department of Bird-Lore is no exception, and 
after seven years of cruising through the more intricate channels of ornithology 
with indulgent readers of Bird-Lore, he returns to the broad river where he 
might well have started and in a few paragraphs will attempt to express his 
thoughts on the mundane subject of the dollars and cents value of birds. 
Whole books have been written, and the United States Government maintains 
a Bureau, the Biological Survey, which has filled our ornithological literature 
with valuable treatises on this subject, so that it would be foolish to attempt 
here more than a bare outline, a chassis to which the reader may add such body 
and accessories as best suit the ornithological roads he has to traverse. 

With the spread Eagle then as our symbol, we will divide all birds into five 
groups: First and foremost, there are those birds which serve man by destroy- 
ing obnoxious insects; second, the birds which serve man by destroying the 
seeds of weeds; third, the birds which destroy small rodents; fourth, the 
scavengers; and fifth, those birds which serve best as game. Let us begin with 
the insect destroyers. 


BIRDS DESTROY INSECTS. A BOBOLINK WITH ARMY WORM AND 
GRASSHOPPER FOR ITS YOUNG 
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Entomologists are agreed that there is a loss to agriculture in the United 
States of over a billion dollars every year through the ravages of insect pests. 
They are further agreed that were it not for its natural enemies, almost any 
insect would in a short space of time inherit the earth. Indeed so tiny an insect 
as the plant louse, weighing only the millionth part of an ounce, should it be 
allowed to reproduce unchecked and should its offspring all find sufficient food 
to reach maturity and in turn to bring forth their young throughout the year, 
would in a single season result in so vast a body of insects that their combined 
weight would be greater than that of all the people in the United States. And 
there are nearly a million different kinds of insects, each striving to do this 
very thing. Little hope would there be for mankind were it not for the natural 
enemies of insects, chief among which are the birds. From the grubs that 
burrow in the soil and cut off the roots of plants to the moths that flutter above 
the tree-tops, there are thousands of different kinds of insects insidiously work- 
ing and threatening to destroy the grass at our feet, the plants in our gardens, 
the crops in the field, the fruit trees in the orchard, the very forests themselves. 
But for each type of insect nature has devised corresponding types of birds 
to feed upon them and keep them within bounds. The Snipe and the Woodcock 
probe in the loose soil, the Larks and the Sparrows scratch among the dead 
leaves and grasses, the Warblers and Vireos and Wrens scrutinize the foliage, 
the Nuthatches and Creepers search the bark, the Woodpeckers drill into the 
trees for borers, and the Swallows and Flycatchers guard the air itself. Where 
insectivorous birds are plentiful it is a lucky insect that escapes, but where 
birds are scarce it is a lucky plant that completes its life cycle. 

The amount of insect food required by birds, particularly young birds grow- 
ing feathers, is nearly as remarkable as the reproductive capacity of the insects 
themselves. Anyone who will watch for a few hours a nestful of young Robins 
or other birds being fed by their parents, or who will attempt to raise a young 
Crow, will be duly impressed by the quantities of food consumed. A few years 
ago I was interested in the growth of a young Black Tern which we raised to 
maturity. Mr. M. D. Pirnie kept an accurate record of the weight of the young 
bird and the amount of food which he fed it, and one day, when it weighed 
only 31 grams, it consumed 48 grams of earthworms. And this bird was no 
exception to the rule, for repeated experiments with many kinds of birds have 
shown that they require at least half their weight of food each day merely to 
maintain life, and if they are to develop normally, as much again. 

Of course, birds are not the only enemies of insects, for parasites and disease 
and predaceous insects all play their part in maintaining the balance of nature, 
and the birds merely step in where the others leave off. 

Before passing on to the next group of birds it might not be amiss to list 
the families of birds that are more or less dependent upon insects for their 
existence. Among the water-birds there are many which we would ordinarily 
classify among the ‘fish and frog eaters’ which feed upon aquatic insects when 
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these are more easily secured than fish, or even upon land insects such as 
grasshoppers and caterpillars. Thus many insects are found in the food of the 
Grebes and the Ducks, while some of the Gulls and Terns are notorious insect 
destroyers. Many of the Herons and Bitterns and Ibises forsake the water 
during outbreaks of grasshoppers, and the majority of the marsh-birds and 
the shore-birds get a large part of their food from aquatic insects and insect 
larve. 

Of the land-birds, the young of the gallinaceous birds live largely on insects 
and the adults to a certain extent; some of the Hawks and Owls are insectivor- 
ous, all of the Cuckoos, the Woodpeckers, the Nighthawks, the Swifts, and the 
Hummingbirds to a certain extent. The twenty-five families of perching birds 
found in North America are all 
more or less insectivorous BER etn pete TOI 


with the exception of the mem- [eae oe. y 
bers of the Lark and_ the a‘ 
Sparrow family that live pri- 
marily upon seeds, except dur- 
ing the breeding season, and 
certain of the Crows and 
Blackbirds that are rather 
omnivorous, taking insects only 
when they are more easily se- 
cured than anything else. Of 
course, many of the truly insec- 
tivorous birds among the Fly- 
catchers, Tanagers, Vireos, 
Waxwings, Thrushes, etc., are 
fond of fruits and I have seen 
even the tiny Hummingbird 
gathering fragments of ripe 
mulberries for its young. 

The second group of birds 
useful to man are the seed 
caters—the weed destroyers. 
\s already intimated, this 
group is much smaller in var- 
ety of species but they often 
make up in numbers what 
they lack in variety. Birds in 
‘his group belong primarily to Mee.” ¢ 
‘the Sparrow family, the true Pe cs a 


Larks, or the Doves. The ma- WEED omer hy EATING THE 


jority feed their young upon Photographed by G. A. Bailey 
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insects, but the Doves and the Goldfinches seem to be able to get along 
on seeds alone. 

The actual value to man of the seed-eaters is much less than that of the 
insect-eaters for obvious reasons, but the great numbers of weed seeds con- 
sumed by these birds should always be borne in mind, Professor Beal, in 
studying the food of the Tree Sparrow in the State of Iowa, estimated that this 
species alone, during the few months of its stay, consumed over 875 tons of 
weed seed each season. 

The third group of birds consists of the carnivorous Hawks, Owls, and 
Shrikes that get a large part of their food from small mammals and assist man 
in his struggle to produce food by destroying small rodents. Mice, rats, gophers, 
prairie dogs, and ground squirrels are at times fearfully destructive and we are 
dependent upon some natural method of control throughout most of their 
range. During severe winters when the snows lie deep on the ground, the 
meadow mice sometimes girdle thousands of fruit trees and their damage to 
grains and other crops even in normal years cannot be estimated. So great is 
their reproductive capacity, we are told by Mr. Vernon Bailey, that should 
they have abundant food and protection so that all of their offspring should 
live and breed, it would be possible within a single year to have a million 
offspring resulting from each pair. Piagues of mice do frequently occur and the 
only Pied Pipers that we can depend upon are the Hawks and Owls, each one 
of which requires the equivalent of three mice a day in order to live. It is a 


RODENT DESTROYERS. YOUNG LONG-EARED OWLS AND FIELD MICE 
IN THE LARDER 
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SCAVENGERS OF THE SOUTH 
Black Vultures waiting for something to die 


SCAVENGERS OF THE NORTH 


Herring Gulls protect the harbors and shores from pollution by dead fish. Here they are visiting the 
Ithaca City dump in winter 
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short-sighted policy, therefore, that puts bounties upon their heads even though 
some of the species may be destructive to poultry and game birds. 

Owls normally swallow their prey entire or in very large pieces with no 
effort at removing fur or feathers. The stomach digests out what is good and 
rolls the bones and fur and feathers into pellets which are then ejected from 
the mouth. Large numbers of these pellets often accumulate beneath an Owl 
roost and’one can easily discover what they have been feeding upon by ex- 
amining these pellets. I recommend their examination as one of the most 
conclusive ways of demonstrating the value of these much-maligned birds. 

The fourth group of birds is composed of those that render efficient service 
to mankind as scavengers. In the South, the Black and Turkey Vultures clean 
up all carrion left exposed, from mouse to mule, and in the North, the Crows 
and the Herring Gulls perform a similar service, particularly about harbors 
and shores where the dead fish might otherwise pollute the air and water and 
make life unbearable. The Vultures are sometimes blamed for the transfer of 
certain cattle diseases from one pasture to another and it is possible, on the 
wide ranges where dead cattle are never buried, that the Vultures may be one 
of the modes of transmission, though no definite proof has been delivered, and 
the flies, which frequent the living as well as the dead, seem much more likely 
carriers. 

The fifth group of birds which serve man are the game birds. Every year in 
New York State alone over 300,000 persons take out hunting licenses and the 
actual money value of the game secured is estimated at over $3,000,000, and 
yet New York State is not one of the leading game producing states. Accord- 
ing to figures recently published, 
the number of persons who took 
out hunting licenses in 1922 in 
the United States was 4,491,707, 
indicating to us, whether we 
ourselves are hunters or not, 
that the game birds of the 
country are an important asset. 

There was a time when any 
bird big enough to eat was con- 
sidered a game bird and thou- 
sands of Robins and Meadow- 
larks and Flickers were exposed 
for sale. Today we rightfully 
restrict the numbers of game 
birds to those which serve man 


THE IDEAL GAME BIRD—THE RUFFED Grouse __ best in that capacity, and those 
RAISED IN CAPTIVITY) species which serve better as 
Prolific, hardy, resourceful when hunted, and of neutral 


importance so far as its food habits are concerned destroyers of insects or weed 
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AN UNSATISFACTORY GAME BIRD 


The Yellowlegs is not prolific, it: s not wary, it is not resourceful, and little skill is required to shoot 
it. Its food habits are somewhat beneficial, and it might be removed from the game list 


seeds have been removed from the game list. The Robin, the Meadowlark, 
the Killdeer and the numerous little Sandpipers that trot along our shores 
now have the protection which they deserve. On the other hand, the little 
Bobolink that is so valuable in our northern fields has been put back on the 
game list in the Federal law because of its reported destructiveness to the 
rice fields in the Southern States. 

The ideal game bird is one which, so far as its food habits go, is neutral, 
neither beneficial nor destructive, or one which is actually destructive if it 
lecomes too numerous; a bird that is prolific, wary, and under normal condi- 
tions so well able to care for itself that it requires skill to secure it. Such are 
the waterfowl, Ducks and Geese; such are the Pheasants, the Turkeys, the 
Grouse and the Quail, though the last-named is so beneficial in its food habits 
that in some states it has been removed from the game list. Its reproductive 
capacity is such, however, that.when given complete protection, it is said to 
multiply so rapidly as to overstock the coverts and cause epidemics. The 
\Voodcock and the Snipe are satisfactory game birds so far as their economic 

‘atus is concerned, but they are not very prolific. The Yellowlegs that still 

¢ to be found on the game list are even less satisfactory as game birds, for 
they are not only not prolific but likewise not wary and are easily killed. The 
Kails are unsatisfactory for the same reason—that it takes so little skill to 
secure them. So long, however, as the sportsmen are content to confine their 
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activities to the legitimate game birds, we should recognize their economic 
right to them. Let us work actively for the protection of game birds, but from 
the standpoint of their conservation and common-sense use as game by the 
generations yet to come, rather than that of absolute protection. 

After we have divided all birds into these five groups according to their use, 
we find that there are a few left over. These are mostly fish-eating birds 
like the Auks, the Murres, the Cormorants, the Gannets, the Pelicans, and 
most of the Gulls and Terns, the Herons and the Kingfishers. Ordinarily the 
food of these birds is of negative importance—they do neither good nor harm. 
Their great value is in the charm and interest which they lend to often unat- 
tractive places, and, if the dollar sign must be attached to their wings, it 
should be on the basis that thousands of nature lovers the country over 
value them as they do mountains and the forests as national monuments to 
be handed down from generation to generation. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where is there a monument dedicated to birds and what event does it commemorate? 
». Is this the only time that people have been saved from starvation by birds? 
3. What are the five principal ways in which birds serve man? 
4. Are there any birds which do not fit into any one of these groups? 
5. Name ten birds that destroy insects. 
6. Name ten insect pests which birds assist in controlling. 
7. What can you say as to the reproductive capacity of insects and the number of different 
kinds of insects? 
8. Do all insectivorous birds feed upon all kinds of insects? 
9. Name six different groups of birds based upon their method of securing insects. 
10. How much food does a bird require? 
11. Name the families of birds that are primarily insectivorous. 
12. Name five birds that live largely upon the seeds of weeds. 
13. Do any birds feed upon insects at one time of year and seeds at another? 
14. Name five birds that feed upon small rodents. 
15. What can you say about the destructiveness of rodents and their reproductive capacity? 
16. Are bounty systems desirable for controlling destructive Hawks and Owls? 
17. What is the best way of learning what Owls have been feeding upon? 
18. Name three birds that serve man as scavengers. 
19. Give a definition of a game bird. 
20. Name five birds that were formerly considered game birds that have been removed 
from the game list and tell why they were removed. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


QUINCY BIRD EXHIBIT 


Our class, Grade 5A, had a Bird Exhibit in Room 19 of the Massachusetts 
Fields School, Wollaston, Mass., May 26-28. Two children brought in some 
stuffed birds; the rest we borrowed from the Wollaston School. We had some 
nests, such as those of the Robin, Baltimore Oriole, Barn Swallow, Chimney 
Swift, Hummingbird and many others. 

We had arithmetic papers on plans of birdhouses; and on the blackboard, 
‘Where to Find Birds in Quincy.” All the drawings and printing were done 
ly the children. We had a parrot, too, which we called Pop. 

We had the exhibit chiefly to teach people to be kind to birds and feed 
them. We had over 8oo visitors.—W1LL1AM McGraw (age 9 years), Wollaston, 
Wass. 


THE STOLEN HOME 


About noon on October 8, 1925, as the pupils were getting ready to go home 
for lunch, my girl friend gave me a nudge. “Look out the window,” she 
exclaimed. 

Jumping up I gazed upon a pretty little creature perched in a sturdy syca- 
more tree right outside the classroom window. The creature proved to be a 
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Hairy Woodpecker and a very industrious fellow, busily engaged in building 
a home. 

My appetite was increasing and I decided to leave him until after lunch 
That afternoon, to my great delight, I found him continuing his task. He dic 
not hesitate a second. I really believe he went without any lunch, for hi: 
progress was great for the short time he had been working. Often I took a 
glimpse to see how my friend was making out, and never found him idle. 

It was a great temptation to remain in the room when the afternoon session 
ended, but there were other duties and necessity parted my little friend and 
me for a long night. I decided that he should have a name, and so called him 
Lancer. 

Morning could not come soon enough, it seemed like weeks. As soon as 
possible I reached my room and discovered Lancer as industrious as ever. 
All morning he worked steadily until about eleven o’clock when a pesky 
Sparrow came chirping about in a quarrelsome way. This Lancer would not 
tolerate. He let the Sparrow go so far, and then began a defense. Quick as a 
dart he was out of his nest, and chased the mischievous Sparrow across the 
street, as much as to say, ‘Now try to molest me again!”’ 

Afternoon found Lancer still industriously working. He had just finished 
his hard task when the bell rang. I was delighted at knowing my dear little 
bird had finished with success. 

Next morning a look of distress swept over my face when I found Lancer 
had been driven from his home by the Sparrow, and the thief and his family are 
still enjoying the unfortunate Woodpecker’s home. There is no hope of his 
returning.—Doris M. Hertz (age 13 years), Westmont, N. J. 


|Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers regularly drill holes in which to roost during the winter. 
It was doubtless a roosting cavity rather than a nest that the Hairy Woodpecker made 
in October.—A. A. A.} 


A FRIEND OF BIRDS 


The characters are Mother, Father, Mary, daughter of seven years, and 
Willie, son of eight years. 

In a living-room on a winter’s day, father sits in the room reading a paper. 
Mother is sitting by the table knitting. Mary is sitting on a little chair playing 
with her doll. Willie is hammering in the woodshed. 


ScENE I 


Moruer: What on earth is Willie hammering so much for? 

FATHER (looking up from paper): Oh, I suppose it’s some more of his fool 
nonsense. He’s all the time trying to make something. He wastes more nails 
and boards than any boy agoing. 


01 
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Mortuer (still knitting): Oh, well, I don’t think he will do any harm. He 
might really be doing some good. 

FATHER (still reading): Oh, no! I guess he can’t do much harm. If I knew 
what he were making, possibly I could tell him something that might help him. 

Mary: I know what he is making. He told me. It is a thing that birds eat 
from. I don’t know what he called it. 

Just at this time Willie comes in with his hat turned sideways and a pouty 
look. He slams the door and with both hands in his pockets walks to the 
table, picks up a book, and sits heavily down in a chair. 

MoTHER (turning to Willie): Why, Willie, what on earth is the matter? 
You seem worried over something. 

Wii: Every time I try to make something, it all goes wrong. We hac 
something about a bird feeding station in school and I thought it would be 
casy to make one, but I soon quit. 

Mary: Oh, I hope you can make one, Willie, so I can watch all the pretty 
birds eat. 

FATHER: Never mind, son, if that’s all the trouble you have I can help 
you out on that. Come, we will go out now and I will show you how to make one. 


ScENE II 


Some days later in the same living-room. Mary and Willie are standing by 
the window looking at the birds; mother is sweeping. 

Mary: Oh, aren't they pretty birds, Willie? 

Wie: Yes, they are, and look, what colors are they, Mary? 

Mary: One has some red on it and one looks blue. 

Moruer: You children don’t want to get too near them or you will scare 
them. 

FATHER: Well, I see Willie didn’t do any harm in making that, even if I 
did have to show him. The birds ought to feel proud of eating from that. 

Mortuer: I like to see young folks doing good like that, especially for birds. 
lt makes the birds feel as though they had friends.—JeNnir L. BATER (age 
12 years), Stafford, N.Y. 
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A DAY AT 1974 BROADWAY 


Many friends and members of the National 
\ssociation of Audubon Societies, who for 
the first time have had the opportunity of 
visiting the offices from which the Associa- 
tion’s activities radiate, have no doubt gone 
away with mingled feelings of surprise and 
satisfaction at the range and scope of those 
activities 

Such visitors, also, must have been im 
pressed with the lack of ostentation and the 
plain and simple furnishings of the various 
office rooms, which leaves the impression 
that here is primarily a workshop, wherein 
for many years has centered and been carried 
forward one of the most unique and far 
reaching conservation movements of our 
time 

The writer very vividly recalls that such 
were his own impressions on the occasion of 
his first visit to the home of the National 
1074 These 
impressions reactions further 
strengthened and accentuated when, a few 
months 
become actively associated with the work of 
the home office. 
surprise rapidly grew into one of amazement, 


\ssociation at Broadway. 


and were 


later, it became his privilege to 


In fact his first feeling of 


as from day to day there were increasingly 
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brought to his attention examples of the very 
great outreach of the Association’s activities 
This was not only evidenced in the clicking 
of many typewriters, in the outgoing of tons 
of mail, the numerous telephone calls, the 
frequency with which callers entered, but 
in many more intangible ways it was very 
plainly to be seen that there had been built 
up a large number of personal contacts and 
intimate relationships that in the long run 
spell the difference between the success and 
failure of any civic movement. 

Doubtless the matter of correspondence 
alone is sufficiently suggestive to give em 
phasis to the thought 
Leaving out of 
concerned with the Junior Club work, which 
alone requires a dozen clerks to handle, ther 
is usually in any morning mail sufficient 
variety to give zest and interest to the day’s 


expressed above. 


consideration all matters 


work. The general correspondence is handled 
by several people. 

Among that which falls to the writer’s lot 
there comes today a letter from a school 
girl in Minnesota, greatly troubled because 
the boys of her community have been en- 
The 
matter has been up for discussion in the 


gaged in a Crow-shooting contest. 
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school and she is keenly eager to learn the 
truth about the Crow and the right and 
vrong of such contests. As one looks at the 
big pile of letters waiting to be answered, 
there comes the temptation to dismiss this 
one with a few brief sentences. Yet the 
question raised by the school girl strikes at 
the very root of one of our biggest conserva- 
tion problems and before he knows it the 
writer has replied to his youthful correspond- 
ent to the extent of two type-written pages. 

Here is a letter from the Director of Con- 
servation of one of the foremost states in the 
Union asking for advice and help in the 
matter of bringing relief to a large fruit farm 
where it is alleged great losses occur on 
account of birds eating the fruit. Then 
another letter from the mayor of a well- 
known city who pleads for advice with 
reference to getting rid of great flocks of 
Starlings that have become an “intolerable 
nuisance” in a portion of his city. 

Then still another plea for information 
and advice (and this time from the viewpoint 
of the welfare of the birds) comes from a 
vell-known scientist of Switzerland. He is 
much concerned lest the increasing use of 
poisonous sprays, by the horticulturists and 
floriculturists, may prove destructive to the 
birds of his country. He therefore wishes 
such information and such data as may have 
been collected in this country bearing upon 
this subject. His letter receives very pain- 
staking consideration, as do the others just 
mentioned. 

Just here a real zest is added by a sprightly 
etter from a lad who is genuinely concerned 
wer the depredations of a maiden lady’s 
favorite cat upon a nest of Robins and upon 
the inhabitants of his bird-houses. Being 
more cautious perhaps than most boys of 
his age, he wishes some exact information 
oncerning the legal status of such feline 

arauders before turning loose his vials of 

rath upon his neighbor’s pet. 

\ delightful letter in quite a different vein 
comes from a high school girl in California 

10 is an ardent nature student, but has 

't been quite able to orient herself in the 

resence of the many alluring voices of 
nature which keep calling insistently to her. 
‘he plans to become a teacher of zoology, 
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but she is much troubled and depressed by 
the vastness of the field that opens up before 
her and the apparent hopelessness of ever 
becoming even more than partially ac- 
quainted with the subject she has chosen for 
her life work. Particularly does she feel that 
she must become thoroughly acquainted 
with the birds, the fishes, and the mammals. 
To aid her in her work and studies she wishes 
the name of some local nature study club or 
scientific society, and last of all she is deeply 
troubled over the problem of evolution. The 
office at 1974 Broadway is indeed a clearing 
house for many kinds of advice and informa- 
tion, and the writer confesses that the 
sympathetic interest aroused by this letter 
impelled him to use four pages in drafting 
his reply. 

Now come two letters from members of 
the Association who are going abroad. One 
wishes a list of all the birds that are likely 
to be seen in Norway during the summer 
months; the other wishes to know whether 
the Nightingale may be found singing in 
southern France, and also desires the names 
and addresses of prominent ornithologists in 
several European countries and in Japan. 

Next one takes up a letter from the Game 
Commissioner of one of our important states 
seeking advice relative to the choice of a field 
lecturer on birds and conservation subjects. 
Following this, a request for advice from a 
scientist who is propagating wild water-fow] 
for experimental purposes and who finds 
himself much hampered by the singular 
shortsightedness of his own state in failing to 
make its laws conform to the Federal regula- 
tions governing such matters. 

There are now three foreign letters, one in 
German from a widely known bird-protec- 
tionist; the other two in French, one from a 
well-known ornithologist in Rome and the 
other from Reunion Island which lies east 
of Madagascar. 

A lady now writes for exact information 
as to the feeding of two young Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks that unfortunately have been 
deprived of their parents. An attorney in an 
eastern city wishes to know what is the 
matter with a caged canary which persists in 
pecking its legs and upon the receipt of a 
cordial and presumably satisfactory reply to 
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his query the Association is later the recipient 
of a check which is duly credited as a 
membership fee. Another attorney from a 
far southern city, realizing the need for 
bird-study and bird-protection in his com- 
munity, is interested in formulating a plan 
for a bird-study contest which is to run over 
some period of time, and writes for informa- 
tion and help with reference to the matter of 
carrying forward such a laudable program. 
Next comes a letter from the owner of a large 
estate in Pennsylvania who asks for advice 
concerning methods of attracting birds to his 
place. Here are two more, one from a teacher 
of art in the schools of our largest mid- 
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western city who desires suggestions an 
advice with reference to best methods «| 
correlating the teaching of art with bird 
study; and the other from the Department 
of Zoélogy of a well-known southern college 
listing a series of perfectly legitimate ques 
tions, yet which from their statistical nature 
would require the work of a clerk for a da) 
or so before any adequate answer could be 
returned. Clearly then, much interest and 
zest are imparted to the work by the cor 
respondence, and thus the days at 1974 
Broadway pass in rapid succession as th 
gospel of bird-study and bird-protection is 
disseminated far and wide.—A. H. H. 


BIRD PROTECTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Ever since the time that the early naviga- 
tors and explorers first told of the curious and 
interesting flora and fauna of Australasia, 
most naturalists and lovers of nature, even 
though not permitted to experience the 
strange and exotic charm of the life of that 
region, have nevertheless felt a keen interest 
in the work of the many students who have 
described and written so entertainingly of 
its varied forms. 

Particularly have ornithologists and bird- 
lovers of world sensed the 
peculiar interest attached to its rich and 
wonderful bird-life. 

It is therefore with a feeling of sympathetic 
concern that we regard the efforts of our 
friends in the antipodes to devise methods 
of protection which will save their vanishing 
bird-life. For it would seem that the same 
destructive processes, which in our own land 
deprived us of the Great Auk, the Labrador 
Duck, and the Passenger Pigeon, have been 
no less at work throughout Australasia. 

One gathers from two very interesting 
articles in recent numbers of The Emu, which 
is the special organ of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union, that 
very much alive to the needs of the present 
situation. One also gets the impression that, 
up to the present time, one great drawback to 
successful accomplishments has been lack of 


our western 


bird-lovers are 


unanimity of opinion, which has, of course, 


resulted in lack of coéperation and con- 
sequent failure to carry forward a broad and 
well-defined policy of protection. “So an 
actual scheme for the preservation of 
Australian birds remains in abeyance.” 
according to Mr. J. McGilp, R.A.O.U. 
The writer above quoted feels keenly that 
the time has come for the realization of ‘our 
responsibilities and that we set to work to 
try to save our fast disappearing fauna.” 
The same writer has a feeling that the sanc 
tuary or reservation idea, if worked out 
wisely and on an extensive scale, perhaps 
affords more hope of a successful solution of 
the problem than any other. However, the 
opinion is held that privately owned re- 
servations, or those controlled by “a body 
interested in birds,” are preferable to those 
under any other kind of control. Mr. McGilp 
also shows himself very keenly alive to the 
peculiar difficulties and complexities of the 
conservation problem that have arisen since 
man has been destroying the balance of 
nature. For instance, through his policy of 
for many years protecting the kangaroo on 
his own station, they have become so 
numerous as to constitute a pest, and a 
reduction of their numbers was made 
necessary. Just as in our own country, 
through over-protection, a very pathetic 
situation was developed with reference to the 
mule deer of the Kaibab forest. Of course, 


examples of over-protection are not alto- 
«ether uncommon and call for a sane and 
careful consideration of the whole protective 
policy. 

Again the writer quoted seems to feel to 
an unusual degree that as time goes on 
many of our birds will probably become 
extinct, notwithstanding that we pass all 
In view then 


” 


laws possible to protect them. 
of this fact it is argued that since “there is 
room for only a certain number of birds,” 
it is inadvisable and useless only ‘“‘to attempt 
to hold on to those that are valuable and 
harmless to us.” 

Probably few ornithologists or bird-lovers 
in America would complacently share this 
viewpoint with all its implications. While 
it is very definitely conceded that we have in 
our country a few birds of doubtful economic 
importance, and a still fewer number that at 
times are genuine pests, yet it is very ques- 
tionable whether there is an ornithologist in 
our land who would wish to see any one of our 
native species come to the point of complete 
extinction without vigorous efforts at 
protection. 

It is probably true that, much as has been 
accomplished in the field of economic orni- 
thology, much yet remains to be done before 
the exact economic status of some of our 
birds can be definitely determined. In this 
connection, and apropos of the so-called 
Nation-wide Crow Shoot which was given 
such wide publicity in our country not long 
ago, it is interesting to note that the Austra 
lian Crow has, during the last few years, gained 
greatly in favor in that country; so much so 
that it is being given voluntary protection, 
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particularly in South Australia. This 
changed attitude has come about solely on 
account of a truer knowledge of the habits of 
the bird, which is now recognized to be of 
great value to the sheep breeders. 

Many other interesting facts and condi- 
tions are set forth of much concern to those 


‘who are working in the cause of world-wide 


bird protection. The following eloquent 
plea is taken from the Cairns Post (North 
(Queensland) of May 14, 1926, and was made 
by Mr. Charles Hedley. F. L. S. 

“Destruction of the sea birds is proceeding 
ruthlessly, cruelly, now at Oyster Cay. And 
by now I mean May, 1926. Old hands teach 
the newcomer a cunning trick. If over a 
few square yards of bird land you destroy 
every egg, then tomorrow, when the birds 
have laid again, you may be sure that every 
egg on the cleared ground is a fresh one. 
Boatmen gather many kerosene tins full of 
eggs at each visit. These are sold in Cairns. 
Even educated visitors, from whom better 
things might be expected, think it sport to 
break the eggs or throw them at one another. 
Laws have been passed to protect these bird 
communities, but laws are not effective un- 
less the people desire that they shall be so. 
I venture to suggest that the people of Cairns 
might arrange that Oyster Cay and the 
neighboring islets be proclaimed bird sanc 
tuaries, to save the birds from the sad fate 
that now threatens them.’ 

Bird-lovers in America will express the 
ardent hope that their friends in the 
antipodes will meet with much success in 
all their efforts in the field of bird-protec 
tion. 


’ 


THE KILLING OF PURPLE MARTINS IN ATLANTA 


\ letter, together with press clippings, 
m Mr. C. R. Whitaker, President of the 
\tlanta Bird Club, tells of a recent slaughter 
Purple Martins in that city. The storm 
rotest which was aroused, both within the 
city and over the country at large, is very 
heartening, and is convincing evidence that 
no longer can such destructive methods be 
used with umpunity in the case of so useful 
ani well-loved a bird as the Purple Martins. 


The following account, taken from an 
Atlanta paper, makes very delightful reading 
to all bird lovers, as it not only depicts the 
temper of mind which was aroused by the 
killing of the birds, but also shows the quick 
and summary action which was taken by 
both State and Federal officers with reference 
to the situation. The action taken by these 
officials was so prompt and decisive that no 
doubt such destruction will not soon again be 
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perpetrated in Atlanta. The account is as 
follows: 

“The recent wholesale slaughter of Purple 
Martins by Atlanta police brought a deluge 
of protests from all sections of the country to 
the Bureau of Biological Survey and resulted 
in orders for the prosecution of all future 
offenders, according to E. B. Whitehead, of 
Thomasville, Federal Game Warden for 
Georgia. Mr. Whitehead was in Atlanta on 
Tuesday in conference with the State Game 
and Fish Department and Atlanta police 
officials. 

“Mr. Whitehead had received the following 
telegraphic instructions from Washington: 

“*Proceed promptly to Atlanta and in- 
vestigate report of killing of Martins by 
police. Advise officers it is contrary to 
Federal law and suggest driving birds away 
by throwing water through fire-hose, shoot- 
ing roman candles through trees after dark, 
hanging bright or noisy objects, as bells or 
Blank black powder 
shotgun shells also should be tried.’ 

“After conferring with Mr. Whitehead, 
Chief orders that Atlanta 
police must kill no more Martins. Peter S. 
Twitty, State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
also promised to coéperate with the Federal 
officials in the protection of Martins and 
other migratory birds that stop in Atlanta 
on their way north or south. 

“A large number of Martins roosted in 
trees on Capitol Avenue about two weeks ago 
and disturbed residents in their efforts to 
sleep. The police were called and two 
officers fired into the trees several times with 
shot guns, killing more than four hundred 
of the birds.” 


tin cans, in trees. 


Beavers issued 


Commenting on the episode, the president 
of the Atlanta Bird Club says: 

“The greatest harm, perhaps, was done by 
the police shooting the birds, as now the 
small boy believes that he has a perfect right 
to shoot all manner of birds, as the average 
boy respects no one more than a policeman 
and is eager to follow his example, so years of 
constructive teaching have been undone in 
a night.” 

This Atlanta incident, of course, brings 
up anew the old problem of the flocking habit 
of certain species of our birds which now and 
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then causes more or less annoyance ani 
discomfort. From time to time letters com: 
to this office from mayors of towns and citie- 
and from individuals asking for advice with 
reference to means of getting rid of larg 
flocks of birds which persist in roosting in 
the residential districts. Doubtless no meat 

has as yet been discovered that will in al! 
instances completely solve this problen 

and since the subject has been discusse«| 
years ago in this department of Birp-Lor: 
it seems necessary at this time to make but 
one observation. 

In the report of the Martin killing which 
came to this office from the president of th: 
Atlanta Bird Club is this very significant 
sentence: “We learned, however, that a 
majority of the people were not particular], 
discomfited and the whole affair boiled down 
to the report of one man.” 

This leads to the perfectly logical conclu 
sion that human psychology usually enters 
very largely into situations of this kind. 
What to one individual might prove a source 
of great annoyance and nervous distress 
would to another pass by almost unnoticed. 
Doubtless there some hundreds of 
thousands of city dwellers to whom the 
constant rumbling of street cars, the honking 
of automobiles, the roar of subway trains 
and all the thousand and one noises that 
accompany the life of a great city cause no 
annoyance at all, yet whose nerves would 
be set on edge by the brief twilight twittering 
of flocks of Purple Martins that have come 
to roost in the shade trees of the city square, 
or yet again by the raucous music of in- 
numerable Grackles that, following the 
nesting season, assemble in great flocks 
preparatory to the southward flight. The 
writer prides himself upon being a_ bird 
lover who all his life has endeavored to shun 
all appearance of undue sentimentality, yet 
he confesses that large flocks of birds, even 
if they chance to be Martins or Grackles, 
that have come to roost in the shade trees 
of the town or city or the countryside, 
afford him a pleasant thrill, and even if 
there should come to be a slight element 
of annoyance in their presence, this feeling is 
wholly submerged in the thought of the benefi- 
cence of these birds that, during the summer 
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ason, have been foraging far and near 

ver wide spaces of our land and destroying 
untold millions of insect pests. Then comes 
the further thought that the presence of the 
birds, during the season preparatory to 
their autumnal flight, is of a temporary 
nature, and ere long they will be journey- 
ing on to spend the winter months forag- 
ing in lands far to the south of us. 


The thought again occurs that here is a 
fruitful field for the education of some of our 
citizens along the line of tolerance with 
respect to those birds of flocking habit, some 
of which are wholly beneficial and others 
almost wholly so. When this flocking habit 
is accompanied by undue destruction of fruit 
or grain crops, of course the Federal regula- 
tions provide ample measures for relief. 


ARGENTINA PROHIBITS THE EXPORTATION 
OF TINAMOUS 


With unbounded satisfaction we learn 
from Dr. Roberto Dabbene of the National 
Museum at Buenos Aires that Argentina has 
passed a decree prohibiting the exportation of 
Tinamous. At intervals for the past three 
years Dr. Pearson and Dr. Chapman have 
heen working to see this end accomplished. 
Various species of these partridge-like birds 
have been shipped from that country in cold 
storage to the port of New York to be sold as 
game. Of recent years this trade had grown 
to such proportions that a single shipment 
contained as many as 360,000 birds. While 
our laws prohibit the importation of the 
plumage of these and other wild birds when it 
is detached from the bird they do not pro- 


hibit its entrance when it is still part of the 
bird. We, therefore, have been powerless to 
prohibit the import of these birds into our 
country. 

Argentina, at last, becoming alarmed by 
the growth of this trade and consequent 
decrease of the birds in that country, has 
fortunately taken the matter in her own 
hands. Realizing the value of her assets in 
game birds under adequate protection, she 
has now not only prohibited export at all 
times, but also their sale and transport in 
her own territory during the closed season. 
This action on the part of Argentina marks 
a notable step in the history of the conserva- 
tion of wild life in South America. 


BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY CREATES NEW 
BIRD RESERVATION 


The tragedy that was enacted on Laysan 
Island a number of years ago brought very 
forcibly to the minds of bird-lovers the fact 
that it is not only in our thickly populated 
continental areas that the destruction of 
bird-life has been going on, but even on the 
far-flung, lonely islands of the sea. 

lt is therefore worthy of note that on re 
commendation of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior, the President has 
aut.orized the creation of a new bird reserva- 
tion, to be known as the Johnston Island 
Reservation, for the protection of native 
bir’s on two smallislands in the Pacific 
Occn, about 500 miles south of the Hawaiian 
Islaids Reservation. The new reservation is 


named for the larger of the two islands 
Krom time immemorial these islands have 
been the breeding grounds for many thou- 
sands of water-fowl. When a former lease on 
the islands expired, the Governor of Hawaii 
pointed out that because they were now 
available, a bird reservation shouldbe created. 

The following notes will likewise be of 
interest to our members: A United States 
Game Warden reports that Bird Key of Tor- 
tugas Keys Bird Reservation, Florida, is 
fast washing away. He found the refuge, 
however, covered with Terns, the majority 
of which were Noddies. It is stated that 
there has been a notable increase in the 
birds at this refuge this year. 
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It is also reported that the nesting colonies 
of birds at Lake Malheur Bird Reservation, 
Oregon, have been handicapped by low water 
which permits the enemies of the birds to 
approach the eggs and young. The large Gull 


MRS. L. P. 


One important factor in the success of the 
\udubon movement has been the loyalty 
and the conscientious, faithful service 
rendered the Society by many individuals 
here and there over our land. 

It is always pleasant to dwell on the efforts 
of the early Audubon workers in furthering 
the cause of bird-protection. 

Among the group of men and women who 
for years have carried on the work of the 
Florida Audubon Society there has been no 
more loyal or efficient worker than Mrs. L. 


P. Bronson, of whose death we have been 
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colony has deserted this refuge and gone to 
a marsh about five miles north. Many young 
Ducks and Coots have been dying at Lake 
Malheur from a sickness similar to that 
which killed great numbers last fall. 


BRONSON 


informed. Mrs. Bronson became treasurer «f 
the Florida Audubon Society at the time of 
its incorporation in the year 1902 and cor 
tinued to serve the Society until her resigna 
tion March, 1915. On than 
occasion the Society has publicly acknow] 
edged its Mrs. Bronson 
for her faithful and efficient service. 

We therefore are glad to 
our friends in Florida this 
pression of sympathy in the loss they have 


more one 


indebtedness to 


extend to 
simple ex- 


sustained in the passing of a faithful and 
loyal worker. 


HAROLD P. SHELDON APPOINTED CHIEF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Harold P. Sheldon, Fish and Game 
Commissioner of Vermont, ap- 
pointed Chief United States Game Warden. 
This appointment, made by Secretary of 


has been 


Agriculture Jardine, fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. George A. Lawyer. 
The newly appointed warden assumed his 
duties on July 16. Among his duties will be 
the administration of the Lacey Act and the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

Mr. Sheldon is a native of Vermont and 
of recent years has been the very efficient 


The following note which we quote from 
the “Survey” is chiefly interesting as an 
example of the effective work which is being 
accomplished by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey with reference to the matter of the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act with Canada: 

“The Federal court at Springfield, IIL, 


GAME WARDEN 


FEDERAL WARDENS ACTIVE 


Fish and Game Commissioner of that state. 
During the World War, Mr. Sheldon served 
much and re 
ceived merited promotion. 


in France with distinction 
He was finally 
forced out of active service at the front by 


serious wounds and gas poisoning, from 


which, however, he has fully recovered. 

As assistant to Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Talbott 
Denmead, who served as Active Chief Game 
Warden after the resignation of Mr. Lawyer, 
will continue to serve as Deputy Chief 
United States Game Warden. 


was the scene of much activity on June 22 
and 23, as far as the prosecution of Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act cases was concerned, when 
thirty-three offenders were arraigned. One 
case was disposed of by a plea of nolo 
contendere and the others by pleas of guilty. 
A fine of $15 in each case was assessed, 


Warden 


together with costs totaling $675. 
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k. F. Roahen obtained the evidence in 
eighteen of the cases, Deputy Game Warden 
\lrovka, in six, and the remainder were 
distributed among Warden O. D. Steele and 
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Deputies Blackwell, Scholler, and Mestol. 
The offenses consisted of hunting wild Ducks 
after sunset, selling Ducks, and hunting 
during the closed season.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 


For a Home for the Association, to September 1, 1926 


Previously reported $14,985 63 
\ndrews, Mrs. W. L. 5 00 
Baasch, K. W. = co 
Bunker, William 5 00 
Curtis, Frederick b. 5 00 
de Koven, Mrs. John 5 00 
larnam, Miss Elizabeth W. 5 00 
Gratz, Norman 5 00 
Green, Mrs. Bernard R. 5 00 
Hlagaman, Miss FE. A. 5 00 
Harriman, Mrs. J. Low 5 00 
Harvey, Edward J. 5 00 
llennessy, Frank Browne fexe) 
Horton, L. M. fore) 
Houck, ee 2B oo 
Iloyt, George S. fore) 
Iludson, Mrs. Kate W. fore) 


Interest on Bank Balance 3 
Kuchle, Gustav EF. 
Kunhardt, Wheaton B. 
Kuppenheimer, Mrs. Jonas 
Larsen, Miss Agnes 

Lincoln, Mrs. F. W. 

Lyon, Mrs. J. A. 

McCord, Mrs. W. FE. 
Marmon, Mrs. Flizabeth C. 
Mercer, William R. 
Pillsbury, A. FE. 

Roberts, Thomas S. 
Schroder, William H. 
Seymour, John B. 

Seymour, W. B. 

Smith, Mrs. E. Terry 
Strongman, Mrs. J. H. 

West Virginia Audubon Society 
Weydemeyer, Winton 
Wilson, Mrs. G. G. 

1>9 Contributions of $1 each 
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$15,886 54 


‘he following contributed $1 each: 

Miss Dorothy D. Allee, Mrs. F. B. Andre, 
\Irs. J. S. Appleby, H. W. Atkinson, James 
ii. Atwater, Audubon Society of Sewickley 
\ulley (Pa.), Douglas Ayres, Jr., Miss 
Karolyn Wells Bassett, Miss Katharine 
Lee Bates, Herbert H. Beck, Elliot S. Bene- 
di t, Rev. Dr. M. J. Bieber, Mrs. Tiffany 
Biike, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, Miss Laura Boor- 
min, Mrs. N. G. Brayer, Dr. Alfred Brocke, 


H. J. Brookes, Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, Mrs. 
Walter L. Bunnell, Miss Frances H. Burnett, 
Ernest T. Carter, Samuel T. Carter, Jr., 
Frank J. Cassidy, Arthur Chamberlain, 
Miss Annie W. Cobb, W. S. Cochrane, Frank 
R. Cole, Mrs. j. Hamilton Colket, Henry 1. 
Cornet, Miss E. A. Corning, R. L. Crawford, 
Mrs. Norma S. Cromie, Miss Margaret W. 
Cushing, Mrs. Wm Ward Dake, Mrs. 
Francis S. Dane, Mrs. George L. DeBlois, 
John S. B. Devlin, Mrs. Otto L. Dommerich, 
Rev. Samuel M. Dorrance, John W. G. 
Dunn, Mrs. Frank W. Eddy, Mrs. J. Fagen, 
Mrs. N. B. Fairbanks, Franklin Farrel, 3d, 
Mrs. Franklin Farrel, Jr., Mrs. Gertrude K. 
Finch, Miss Mary Findlay, E. W. Fiske, 
William J. Fitzpatrick, William B. Foster, 
T. W. Friend, Mrs. S. E. Gage, Mrs. William 
Gaillard, Irving Gambet, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Irving Glover, Dean M. Gooderham, E. L. 
Grimm, A. P. Gunari, Mrs. George C. Haerle, 
Mrs. R. FE. Hale, Charles G. Hannah, Mrs. 
Emile Sherwood Harper, J. P. Harris, Lement 
U. Harris, Harry W. Harrison, Miss Jennie 
Harrison, Mrs. Perry Harrison, Mrs. Walter 
L. Head, Henry R. Hedge, Mrs. Mary A. 
Hegeman, Bartlett Hendricks, Mrs. William 
T. Henry, Clemens Herschel, George H. 
Hess, Jr., Mrs. J. Ogden Hoffman, Mrs. W. 
F. Hopson, Mrs. M. B. Horton, George H. 
Hoyt, George F. Hubbard, A. L. Humphrey, 
Miss Georgine Iselin, James A. Jonas, Mrs. 
Laurens Joseph, Mrs. Charles M. Joslyn, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Kelley, Mrs. George Kennan, 
W. G. Keuffel, Mrs. W. J. Kingsford, Mrs. 
J. W. Kirkham, S. Dana Kittredge, Mrs. 
Webster Knight, Miss Augusta M. Knudson, 
Dr. Henry M. Koles, Dr. Claude E. Laws, 
Miss Susan M. Lee, Willy Levy, Mrs. Grace 
Denio Litchfield, Mrs. Mary Isabel Lock- 
wood, Dr. Herbert W. Long, Mrs. Peter 
McCartee, Alfred E. Marling, Henry O. 


Mead Millbrook Garden Club (N_ Y.), 
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Mrs. Annie E. Miller, Charles Minshall, 
Mrs. J. P. Mitchell, Mrs. Charles S. Moch, 
Miss Charlotte A. Monck, Miss Mary A. 
Montgomery, Miss Sara Morrison, Mrs. FE. 
N. Moses, Albert Moyer, Thornton Oakley, 
Mrs. Thornton Oakley, A. B. Page, Mrs. 
John A. Page, Miles C. Palmer, Mrs. Edward 
William Penn, Pennsylvania 
Audubon Society, Carl Pfau, Miss Edna 
Phillips. Robert W. Pomeroy, Dr. Minerva 
B. Pontius, L. B. Potter, Mrs. Gilman 
Prichard, W. LD. Redwood, Charles O. 
Rhodes, Waldo L. Rich, Robert Ridgway, 
Miss Jessie Ridley, Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 
Charles L. Roberts, Miss Hattie B. Robinson, 
Mrs. John H. Rose, Mrs. Alice M. Rush, 
\. J. Ryan, Mrs. D. D. Sabin, Russell 
Sabor, Mrs. FE. L. Mrs. E. J. 
Saunders, William Schattgen, Mrs. E. G. 


S. Pegram, 


Sanford, 
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Schmiedell, Henry R. Scully, Mrs. Francis 
B. Sears, William G. Shailer, A. P. Sherri'!, 
E. P. Shove, Dr. Montgomery H. Sicari, 
Mrs. E. W. Sparrow, Col. W. C. Spruance, 
Mrs. F. W. Stearns, Miss Sarah Stewari, 
Mrs. C. E. Stinson, Charles J. Stover, S. W. 
Sturgis, W. H. Sudduth, Miss Frances 
Sullivan, Mrs. Walter H. Tappan, Miss 
Hannah Templeton, Mrs. R. EF. Thibaut 
Jr., Miss Marion P. Thomas, Dr. Walstein 
H. Tompkins, John S. Tough, Donald s 
Tuttle, Miss Anne S. Van Cortlandt, J. \. 
Watson, Charles Wheeler, N. G. White, 
Miss Bertha B. Wilde, W. P. Willis, Alex 
ander Wilson, Jr., Dr. Frank N. Wilson, 
Gaines R. Wilson, Mrs. Lydia M. Wilson, 
Beekman Winthrop, Mrs. Cushing F. Wright, 
Louis Zalk. 
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Fee $1,000 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from July 1, 1926, to September 1, 1926 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Marmon 


Edwin Gould 


W. T. HORNADAY writes: 


“Technically, it is the best and the last word in precise information, and plain, practical advice to camera and 
outdoor lovers who need it. ... 

“Spiritually, you have rendered all camera lovers and outdoormen a great service in the tremendous uplift that 
your book gives to the whole cause of wild life conservation.” 


How to Hunt with a Camera 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL FORMS 
OF OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM NESBIT 


Explains types of cameras, the construction of lenses 
and all the supplementary paraphernalia of a complete 
equipment for photographing, for example, the rapidly 
disappearing wild life in Africa. A chapter devoted to what well-known hunters 
have done with the camera will delight any reader. Superbly illustrated. $10.00. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN writes: 
You have placed all Wild-Life photographers everlastingly in your debt. Leongratulate you on the completion 


f this task which places between two covers so much information not elsewhere available.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


jRAKeE 


VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS 


Portraits and Habits 
of Birds 


Beautifully bound in green cloth. 
Profusely illustrated with colored 
plates and photographs. Two 
volumes containing our first one 
hundred Educational Leaflets. 


These are splendid gifts for chil- 
dren or for any student of birds. 


Volume I contains fifty colored 
WIDE FIELD 


plates by Fuertes, Horsfall, Brooks 
Keep this Binocular always in your pocket: and Sawyer. Volume II contains 
p the Mountains At the Seashore imi > q > iC- 
, On the Race Track At the Ball Game a similar numbe r of colored ~~ 
otoring Boating mpin unting tures and illustrations. 
Hiking Exploring Bird Studying 


This High-Powered Little Glass, Always 
at Hand, Will Triple Your Enjoyment 


Two Volumes. Sold at cost— 


Sf each, postpaid 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1974 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


$25.00 
With Leather Case and Strap 
For Sale by 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1974 Broadway, New York City 


ADOPTED THIS GLASS FOR ALL MY FIELD 
WORK—T. Gilbert Pearson 
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Mrs. Annie E. Miller, Charles Minshall, 
Mrs. J. P. Mitchell, Mrs. Charles S. Moch, 
Miss Charlotte A. Monck, Miss Mary A. 
Montgomery, Miss Sara Morrison, Mrs. E. 
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Miss Jessie Ridley, Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 
Charles L. Roberts, Miss Hattie B. Robinson, 
Mrs. John H. Rose, Mrs. Alice M. Rush, 
\. J. Ryan, Mrs. D. D. Sabin, Russell 
Sabor, Mrs. E. L. Sanford, Mrs. F. J. 
Saunders, William Schattgen, Mrs. E. G. 
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Schmiedell, Henry R. Scully, Mrs. Francis 
B. Sears, William G. Shailer, A. P. Sherrill, 
Ek. P. Shove, Dr. Montgomery H. Sicard, 
Mrs. E. W. Sparrow, Col. W. C. Spruance, 
Mrs. F. W. Stearns, Miss Sarah Steward, 
Mrs, C. E. Stinson, Charles J. Stover, S. W. 
Sturgis, W. H. Sudduth, Miss Frances 
Sullivan, Mrs. Walter H. Tappan, Miss 
Hannah Templeton, Mrs. R. E. Thibaut, 
Jr., Miss Marion P. Thomas, Dr. Walstein 
H. Tompkins, John S. Tough, Donald 
Tuttle, Miss Anne S. Van Cortlandt, J. V. 
Watson, Charles Wheeler, N. G. White, 
Miss Bertha B. Wilde, W. P. Willis, Alex 
ander Wilson, Jr., Dr. Frank N. Wilson, 
Gaines R. Wilson, Mrs. Lydia M. Wilson, 
Beekman Winthrop, Mrs. Cushing F. Wright, 
Louis Zalk. 
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W. T. HORNADAY writes: 


outdoor lovers who need it... . 
Spiritually, you have rendered all camera lovers and outdoormen a great service in the tremendous uplift that 


your book gives to the whole cause of wild life conservation.” 


How to Hunt with a Camera 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL FORMS 
OF OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM NESBIT 


Explains types of cameras, the construction of lenses 
and all the supplementary paraphernalia of a complete 
equipment for photographing, for example, the rapidly 
disappearing wild life in Africa. A chapter devoted to what well-known hunters 
have done with the camera will delight any reader. Superbly illustrated. $10.00. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN writes: 


You have placed all Wild-1 ife photographers everlastingly in your debt. Leongratulate you on the completion 


f this task which places between two covers so much information not elsewhere available.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


1 R AK 3 @ Portraits and Habits 


VEST POCKET of Birds 
BINOCULAR Beautifully bound in green cloth. 


Profusely illustrated with colored 
plates and photographs. Two 
volumes containing our first one 
hundred Educational Leaflets. 


These are splendid gifts for chil- 
dren or for any student of birds. 


Volume I contains fifty colored 


WIDE FIELD plates by Fuertes, Horsfall, Brooks 
Keep this Binocular always in your pocket: and Sawyer. Volume II contains 
In the Mountai At the Seashore ami 4 q > . 
4, +. Track At the Ball Game a similar number of colored pic- 
Motorin Boating Campin Hunting tures and illustrations. 
iking Exploring Bird Studying 


This High-Powered Little Glass, Always 


‘ Hand, Will Triple Your Enjoyment Two Volumes. Sold at cost— 


$25.00 $4 each, postpaid 
With Leather Case and Strap 
" Fer Sele by NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
mer > OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
TADOP 1974 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


! ADOPTED THIS GLASS FOR ALL MY FIELD 
WORK—T. Gilbert Peargon 


Books for Bird-Lovers 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Revised edition. With introductory chapters on the study of Ornithology; how to 
identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, their nests and eggs. 20 full- 
page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 12mo. Library edition, $4. 


BIRD LIFE 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page colored plates and 
numerous text drawings by Ernest Thompson Seton. Containing an Appendix, 
especially designed for teachers. 12mo. Cloth. $4 net. 


WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


A full description of our most beautiful, most abundant, and least known birds. 
Dr. Chapman knows these “dainty, fascinating sprites of the treetops” perhaps 
better than any other student of Nature, and he has here drawn on his great 
wealth of material for one of the most interestingly instructive books of this kind 
ever written. Illustrated with many colored plates and photographs of nests and 
eggs. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated. $4 net. 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST 


The story of eight years’ experience in travel, in which the author covered over 
60,000 miles in his search for material with which to prepare a series of groups of 
American birds, to exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which had here- 
tofore been attempted in this line. The illustrations, over 250 in number, are 
from Dr. Chapman's photographs, and beyond question form a remarkable series 
of pictures of bird life. 8vo. #4 net. 


COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


This work may be described as an illustrated dictionary of North American birds. 
It is the most complete publication of its kind, and makes an admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of birds and the literature of Ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. Over 800 pictures. $3.50 net. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


An introduction to the study of birds. The author believes that the study of Orni- 
thology should begin with the winter birds as they are fewer in number and easier 
to approach. Divided into convenient groups such as field birds, forest birds, 
home birds, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. #1.50 net. 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS 
A series of chapters on bird migration, describing birds as travelers, why they 
travel, dangers by the way, night flyers and day flyers, etc. Many illustrations 
from drawings. Illustrated. 76 cents net. 
WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
A bird book for beginners with 301 birds in color. $1.50 net. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


Publishers D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 


